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WNW) /| HAT much of the pre- 
) sent prevailing admira- 
tion for Gothic architec. 
ture, and almost exclu- 
sive practice of it, is due 
to the influence of a 
mere fashion of the 
day, which, like other 
fashions, will run_ its 
course and pass away ; 
that Medizval architec- 
ture is not, in its ancient 
or its present revived 
»\\' form, a sufficient ex- 
\\ ponent of the feeling or 
of the practical require- 
ments of modern life; 
that much of the revived 
Gothic of this genera- 
tion is mere copyism, 
rather tobe called archze- 
ology than architecture ; 
that many of the at- 
\ > tempts at “ originality” 
in the practice of it have 
resulted in mere eccen- 
tricity and uncouthness, 
and that no “‘ new style ”’ 
will be realised by direct and pretentious striving 
after novelty ; these are propositions which will 
not, or ought not, to appear in the light of new 
truths to readers of the Builder. The publication 
of a critical essay,* however, by a professed ad- 
mirer and practitioner of the Gothic style of 
architecture, in which this view of the subject is 
repeated and enforced with considerable literary 
ability, is a sufficiently marked sign of the times 
to call for some special notice. 

The object of the book is stated by its author 
to be, “ not to examine the claims of superiority 
over its rival styles that have been made for 
Gothic architecture; but, starting with the 
assumption that on the whole popular feeling is 
in its favour, and that there is good reason why 
it should be so, our purpose. will be to inquire 
why it is that the Gothic revival has not produced 
those favourable effects on modern art that might 
have been looked for; to point out certain mis. 
takes in our practice which may account for the 
failure ; and to suggest certain remedies.” It is 
admitted, however, that it is necessary to con- 
sider, in the first instance, the principles on 
which a style should be chosen, in order to justify 
the assumption that we are right in selecting 
Gothic as the style on which to base our modern 
architecture. These principles, as laid down in 
Mr. Jackson’s pages, are what most persons who 
have thought on the subject at all are familiar 
enough with. The characteristics of every dis- 
tinct and individual style have been the same 
broad ones—“ truth, honesty, and simplicity” : 
“to use materials in the way-nature has best 
fitted them to be used; toconsult in every build- 
ing the habits and sentiments of contemporary 
society. . . . . these have been the charac. 
teristics of genuine architecture in every age 
and country.” We cannot find our style by 
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\but a very few; that the majority of artists 


simply going over existing styles and selecting 
what seems the best; because all true styles are 
good in relation to the circumstances and influ- 
ences under which they arose, and not (or only 
partially) otherwise. We cannot succeed by 
merely adopting and imitating even the indi- 
genous style of our own country in its most 
perfect epoch, because manners and habits of 
thought affect architecture as well as climate, 
and these have materially changed with us. To 
attempt to revive the art thus would be as in- 
effective as the attempi to revive “ classic” 
literature by the Ciceronian Latinists of the 
Medici period (an attempt which has been more 
than once referred to in our own pages as an exact 
counterpart of the modern Medizval revival). 
What we really need to revive is “the practice 
of architecture in Great Britain according to 
true and natural principles,” and the application 
of these principles would result in an architec- 
ture that would be Gothic, “ because modern 
society is nothing but Medizeval society grown to 
matarity,” but which would differ from Mediseval 
Gothic as much as we differ from our forefathers 
of 600 years ago. As we cannot, however, apply 
the said principles without having something to 
apply them to, we must take the indigenous 
native style, and, by working it in regard to our 
modern wants and habits, we shall uncon. 
sciously evolve and bring to maturity a style of 
our own, expressive of those wants and habits. 
These may be new ideas to the nonprofessional 
public, to whom Mr. Jackson’s book is partly 
addressed ; they are certainly not new to archi- 
tects. The point de départ theory,as we may term 
it, has been urged over and over again, though it 
has not always been so logically and clearly put 
as here; yet we have seen no fruit from it yet. 
The reason of this, in our author’s judgment, is, 
that we have fallen into an entirely wrong and 
unreal method of regarding and carrying on 
architectural design, and we must get clear of 
our error in this respect before we can hope to 
achieve anything of value. It is to affording 
some new suggestions in regard to this part of 
the subject that the book is mainly directed. 
The errors that lie nearest the surface in the 
revived practice of Gothic are dealt with in 
Chapters II. and III., under the heads “ For- 
malism and Purism,” and “ Affectation of Origi- 
nality” respectively ; titles which explain them- 
selves. What is said in Chapter IT. in regard to 
the efforts that are made to restore details of Medi- 
zeval manner, grotesque carvings, stiff archaic 
drawings, lead-light windows, &c., is well put ; in 
regard to the latter point the distinction is rightly 
drawn between the use of small leaded panes 
merely as a Medisvalism, and the legitimate 
use of leading in ornamental design, so as to 
give the window a decorative treatment. The 
author, however, like most writers who attack 
these abuses of precedent, has a tendency to 
overdraw his censure, and to magnify to its 
utmost the particular fault he wishes to expose. 
The chapter on the “affectation of originality” 
is more free from this defect, and is very well 
written and very sensible; and the distinction 
between the “orginality of vanity,” and the 
“orginality of genius,” is a happy one. “A 
would-be original author or artist works in a 
violent and extravagant style to cover the 
commonplace of his matter.” Hence, in archi- 
tecture, arises that which is here justly called 
an “ignoble manner” of building; “ mouldings 
and chamfers made on purpose to be stopped ; 
projections devised for the sake of corbels and 
brackets to carry them : the whole plan abound. 
ing in queer breaks, starts, and irregularities, 
without anything unusual in the requirements 
of the building, or the site, to occasion them.” 
The originality of genius, on the contrary, is 
distinguished by breadth and simplicity; but 
it is to be remembered, in looking for this, that 
a very high degree of originality is the gift of 


must be content if, without inventing new 
styles or new treatment, they can improve a 
little on their predecessors in some special 
point, or offer a little better or newer combi- 
nation of old materials. In the struggle after 
so-called originality, it must be remembered also 
that outsiders as well as the architects are to 
blame, a fact which Mr. Jackson appears to 
recognise in his perfectly true remark (after 
describing rather eloquently the beauty of some 
of the simpler buildings of the genuine Media. 
val date) that “there are few men who pre- 
tend to the possession of good taste who would 
listen with patience to their architect if he 
were to put the design of such a building on 
paper, and propose to reproduce it for them in 
brick, stone, and timber. The cry would be 
that the design had nothing in it; that it 
was bald, plain,” &c. Architectural competi- 
tions, where each draughtsman vies with his 
neighbour in producing a dashing and brilliant 
effect, have done much, we fear, to foster this 
taste in design ; but in justice to the public 
it might be observed that the plain, un- 
adorned class of building referred to does not 
look half so well on paper as in execution, 
especially after it has stood some time, and 
been weather-stained and coloured by the hand 
of nature. The predominant failing, however, 
of the modern “ original ” designer lies in his 
vain attempt at a design which shall be “ all 
his own,” and owe nothing to nature or to his 
predecessors, The results we are tolerably 
familiar with; but it may be questioned 
whether our author does not again overstep 
the mark in his assertion in regard to these 
obtrusive productions, that “the most insipid 
and lifeless Classic work never approached 
them for baseness. Classic at its worst was 
always “ genteel,” but perhaps that very word, 
in the only sense in which it can here be used, is 
itself about the worst epithet that can be be- 
stowed on a building, from an architectural 
point of view. 

It is in the three remaining chapters, with the 
somewhat fanciful titles of “ Disloyalty’”’ and 
“ Architecturalism,” that most of what may be 
said to be new in Mr. Jackson’s architectural 
gospel is to be found. “ Disloyalty,’” we may 
explain, means the use of other styles than 
Gothic in a dilettante fashion; the notion of 
Gothic as a church architecture, and of its 
unsuitability to other and more secular classes 
of building. This view, of course, has been 
protested against by Gothicists many times ; the 
novelty in this case lies in the ground on which 
the protest is made. Eminent practising Gothic 
architects have exhorted the use of only the 
genuine Gothic style, on the ground that it was 
good enough for anything; Mr. Jackson makes 
the same exhortation on the opposite ground, 
that it is not good enough for our present needs, 
and that only by confining ourselves to the style 
as left to us, and applying it to every class of 
building, can we really hope to find out its weak 
points and anomalies in regard to modern life, 
and to develop it into a modern style suited to 
the present day. There is certainly some reason 
in this view of the matter; and it follows quite 
logically, at any rate, from the premises laid 
down in the earlier chapters. The best idea in 
this chapter is the claim put forward for the 
study of Renaissance ornament and figure design 
as material capable of being worked into, and 
affording new suggestions for a further develop. 
ment of Gothic. Renaissance architecture is 
viewed as having “ used Classic forms on Gothic 
principles,” —a view which is manifestly incorrect 
in regard to the relation between construction 
and design in the two styles, bat which in 
regard to design alone may be admitted to have 
sufficient truth in it to justify in a great measure 
the suggestion based upon it. ‘“ Give the artist 
liberty to study the great masters of Italian 





decorative art, and he will no longer paint his, 
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windows and walls with the Medizval grotesques 
which he now places there; let him know that 
he may without disloyalty to Gothic art take 
Donatello or Michelangelo for his master, and we 
shall see no more of those conventional figures, 
passionless as dolls, tiresome with their hackneyed 
draperies and everlastingly repeated poses, which 
we know so well and meet so regularly on every 
modern Gothic building.” 
The argument carried on in the two con- 
cluding chapters, under the same heading of 
“ Architecturalism,” raises in reality the most 
important question suggested by the author. 
The gist of this is (after a short discriminative 
criticism on architecture and the imitative arts, 
indicating that the former copies principles and 
not forms in nature,—a point we hope amateur 
readers will take note of), that architectural 
design, pure and simple, without the addition of 
painting or sculpture (or both) is a dead thing, 
scarcely an art at all, and not worthy of special 
pursuit and study for its own sake : the inference, 
in fact, is that it is a kind of thing anybody can 
do. This is the old doctrine which Mr. Ruskin 
has preached before, though in less tolerant and 
moderate language. The author, indeed, avers 
that he does not suggest the study of painting 
and sculpture as a mode of escape from a lifeless 
architecture, “but that by combining the three 
arts we shall be most likely to succeed in 
restoring our dead architecture to life.” In our 
decorative details we are to shrink from the use 
of “architectural” forms: “let us fly at once to 
nature, and instead of making window traceries, 
or whittling and chopping our angles of wood 
and stone into notchings and scollopings, let 
us copy what we know to be real and true, 
and our own, not borrowed from other times. 
: ee One figure in painting or mosaic 
really portraying a man or a woman, such as 
men or women seem to us, is worth whole 
ranges of arcading or blank traceries.” Pos- 
sibly it is. Bnt this is in reality shifting the 
ground entirely, and raising the question 
whether architecture has, or is to have, a 
separate existence as an art or not. The author 
is somewhat in a puzzle himself here, and does 
not know exactly what he warts. He is severe 
(p. 189) on the architect who spends his time in 
“laboriously collecting sections of mouldings” 
from old buildings, and who “notices the 
slightest peculiarity in the profile of a capital” ; 
and this erring mortal is exhorted ‘to model 
his ornament after the original, and not after 
the copy,”—in other words, to go to nature. 
But on p. 41 we read that it is inconceivable 
that any person should become even a tolerable 
architect at the pgesent day who has not 
searched into the construction and ornamenta- 
tion of old Gothic buildings, acquainting himself 
with every part of their design in detail, “by 
actual measurement taken with the utmost 
nicety and to a hair’s breadth.” On page 75 
we have an eloquent description (before referred 
to) of the effect of a grand simple building on 
a large scale, with its expanse of wall and 
“mountain of tiled roof above,” and “ no person 
of feeling can fail to admire such a picture.” 
But when we get to p. 187, the author’s mind is 
changed, and he asks, is the architect to “ be 
satisfied with arranging the plan and designing 
roughly the mass of the building, and to be 
responsible only for its effect when seen a furlong 
off?’’ These are somewhat irreconcilable re- 
flections. Undoubtedly the study of the higher 
branches of form and expression, as set forth 
in painting and sculpture, will assist the archi- 
tect in designing ornament of a high class. 
Nevertheless, Lincoln tower, Lichfield spires, 
St. Paul’s dome, are all beautiful things for 
which we may be thankful, and which are 
a constant source of pleasure, and yet they are 
neither sculpture nor painting, but, in short, 
‘“‘architecture.” The often-repeated example of 
Michelangelo, painter, sculptor, and architect 
{not forgotten by our author), is scarcely in 
point; not only because he was an exceptional 
genius, but because it is admitted on all hands 
that the construction of his dome is a failure, 
and that the dome of the “architect” Wren is 
far superior in beauty to that of Michelangelo. 
The unfortunate ‘architect’ is pulled about 
sufficiently just at present, it must be admitted,— 
one person wanting him to be a painter and 
sculptor, another that he should be a surveyor, 
and so on. This happy uncertainty as to the 
locus standi may perhaps warrant the idea that 
there is (nominally at least) a profession too 
many somewhere, and that two might advan. 
tageously be amalgamated ; but, if so, it is not, 
we take it, the architect and painter, but rather 


the architect and engineer, who should be amal-. 
gamated,—an idea which has been before sug- 
gested. Our author thinks that we should turn 
from an art which is in so melancholy a condi- 
tion “towards other arts which are not in so 
almost hopelessastate,’—sculpture and painting. 
We can only say that we read every day, in 
current art-criticisms, lamentations over the 
uncertain and unsatisfying state of painting, 
and the utter worthlessness of modern sculpture; 
so that opinions, at all events, are not unani- 
mous on this point. But granting it to be as 
Mr. Jackson says, we do not think a neglect of 
the constructional side of architecture, and an 
inroad on the fields of other arts, will ensure our 
having any better buildings than at present. We 
have had instances of mansions planned and 
designed by “artists,” in the more popular sense 
of the term, and the result has not been happy. 
No doubt the drawing of the figure is a higher 
and more recondite form of art-expression than 
the planning and grouping of a building, and in 
its best forms affects us more intensely ; but for 
that very reason it is nota form of art to be 
lightly taken up by those who have not special 
genius for it. There are a great many people 
already drawing figures who had much better 
not do so, and it would not be desirable to mul- 
tiply the numbers. On the other hand, there 
are those who have a special talent for com- 
bining convenience and effectiveness of plan 
with picturesque appearance and appropriate 
ornament in building, a power which the study 
of paisting and sculpture will not give, and 
which exists separately. We certainly do not 
see why, because this is not so purely poetical 
and ideal an art as the phonetic arts, it should 
therefore be “ daffed aside” as valueless. The 
combination of convenient planning and good 
construction with picturesque design, is in itself 
a most fascinating study, and most architects 
with any love for and ability in their profession 
would be very sorry to lose the constructive and 
practical part of it. In short, we think Mr. 
Jackson has altogether fallen into a mistake in 
ignoring architecture proper (the art of expres- 
sive building) and wishing to make it into 
sculpture and painting, which it is not ; although 
these are invaluable accessories to architecture, 
which in its turn gives support and effect to them. 
Upon the view taken of the foregoing con- 
siderations depends also the answer to the 
question further raised by the author, as to the 
professional theory of architecture. He wishes 
to insist that architecture is not a “ profession” 
at all, on the same footing as the engineering or 
the legal profession ; but an “art,” on the same 
footing as that of the painterorsculptor. If the 
view Mr. Jackson takes of the nature and end 
of an architect’s duties were accepted as the 
correct one, this conclusion as to the professional 
status would follow as a matter of course. But 
if, as we know, the architect does valuable 
service in overlooking the carrying out of a 
building in its constructive as well as its artistic 
details, and in providing buildings in which plan 
and arrangement are so manipulated as to 
furnish occasion for picturesque effect without 
sacrificing utility, but rather in furtherance of 
the expression of that utility, he is certainly 
doing what no one else at present can do, and 
what requires special ability and special training 
and practical experience. Painters and sculp- 
tors cannot do this; and engineers, whatever 
they themselves may suppose, cannot either, as 
their works do abundantly testify; and a pro- 
fession which gave congenial employment to the 
abilities of Wren and Barry, men who never 
aimed at being artists in Mr. Jackson’s sense of 
the word, may surely claim a right to existence 
as an independent study, without the aid of the 
more strictly imitative arts. 

The essay may do good, however, in pro- 
moting more serious thought and attention to an 
important subject, and perhaps in opening the 
eyes of general readers to some of the singular 
popular misconceptions on the subject of archi- 
tecture; and in point of style and tone it is a 
thoroughly well-written book, the production of 
an educated and cultivated mind. The author 





underrates, however, on the whole, the value of 
the Gothic revival, and over-rates the results 
which are to follow from the adoption of the 
theory which he puts forth for the future prac- 
tice of architecture; and his commendable 
earnestness in his subject has betrayed him into 
letting his feelings run away with him some. 
times on the point he happens to be engaged on, 
with the result of producing contradictory or 
irreconcilable opinions in other instances be- 





sides those already pointed out. 


WESTERN PUMPING STATION: 
MAIN DRAINAGE, 


On Saturday, the 26th of July, Mr. William 
Newton, Deputy Chairman of the Works and 
General Purposes Committee of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, laid the foundation stone of 
the Western Pumping Station in the Grosvenor. 
road, opposite the Thames, and a little east of 
Chelsea Hospital. The works at this station are 
to provide pumping power to lift the sewage and 
a part of the rainfall contributed by the district, 
together estimated at 38,000 gallons per minute, 
a height of 18 ft. into the Low Level Sewer, 
which extends from the Abbey Mills Pumping 
Station to Pimlico. The requisite power will be 
obtained from four high-pressure condensing 
beam engines, of an aggregate of 360 horse- 
power; each engine actuating two single-acting 
plunger pumps, and the whole being supplied 
with steam from eight double-flued Cornish 
boilers, 6 ft. 9 in. in diameter. The engines will 
be arranged in pairs within an engine-house 
fronting the Grosvenor-road, the boiler-house 
being placed at its rear. 

Supplementary power to be used in case of 
accident to the principal engines, or on any 
similar emergency, will be provided by an addi- 
tional high- pressure non-condensing engine, 
erected in a separate building to the rear of the 





main buildings, near the canal. The flues from 
both sets of boilers will be connected with a 
chimney-shaft 172 ft. in height, situate between 
| the two buildings. 

| The intended works further comprise coal- 
| vaults, settling-pond, and reservoirs for con- 
|densing water, repairing shops, stores, and 
| dwelling-houses for the workmen and the super- 
|intendent in charge of the works, all of which 
| will be erected on the plot of land situate 
| between the Grosvenor Canal and the railways 
from the Victoria Station, and containing about 
four acres, a part of which was formerly the 
site of the Chelsea Waterworks, and the 
remainder was reclaimed from the river in 1858. 

The contracts for buildings and engines have 
been taken by Mr. Webster, the former for 
126,9551., and the latter for 56,7891., and the 
works are to be completed in eighteen months. 

Adopting the official account, after an ex- 
amination of the drawings and specification, 
the principal engine-house will be set back 
abont 16 ft. from the frontage line of the road. 
The length of the building will be 116 ft., and 
its depth 44 ft., the height from the ground up 
to the springing of the roof 50 ft., and to the 
ridge 71 ft. The style selected for the building 
is Italian, of a simple character, the lower story, 
or engine-room floor, being faced with stone and 
rusticated, having a plain splayed and moulded 
plinth below, and moulded architrave above. 
The entrance (which stands out 3 ft. in advance) 
is the only projection from the general frontage 
line. The upper story or beam floor is to be 
faced with brick, the dressings of the windows 
being of Portland stone. The wall of this story 
is to be pierced on each of the two principal 
faces with eight windows, with segmental heads 
all to the same design, and will be surmounted 
by a cornice of Portland stone, carrying a cast- 
iron eaves gutter. Above this will rise a curved 
Mansard roof, with ornamental covering of zinc 
pierced with circular openings for ventilation. 

The boiler-house will be situate at the rear of 
the engine-house, at a much lower level, the 
cornice from which the roof springs being level 
with the sills of the windows of the engine-room. 
The elevation of this building will be compara- 
tively plain, the whole being rusticated. The 
chimney-shaft will be detached, and situate to 
the north.west of the engine-house, and will also 
be Italian in character. It will be 172 ft. in 
height above the ground, and 21 ft. in width at 
the ground level, tapering to about 15 ft. under 
the cornice at the top. Each side will be simply 
relieved by three recessed panels, arched over a 
short distance below the entablature which 
surmounts the shaft. The facing will be of 
Soffolk bricks, with Portland stone dressings. 
There is to be an internal circular brick shaft, 
7 ft. in diametex, within the outer casing, the 
intermediate space being occupied by a staircase 
extending to the top of the shaft. The founda- 
tions will be carried down to the solid clay, and 
formed by a mass of Portland cement concrete, 
35 ft. square. 

The coal-vaults will be situate on the west 
side of the engine-house, and placed below the 
finished surfaces of the ground, the floor being 
level with the stokehole of the boiler-house, into 





which the coals will be conveyed on a tram. 
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Three lines of trams will be also laid on the top 
of the vaults, and from these the coals will be 
shot down into the vaults through openings in 
the arched roof. Beneath the coal-vaults, and 
forming a foundation for them, will be an arched 
chamber, to be used as a reservoir for condensing 
water. 

On the western side of the ground, and imme- 
diately to the north of the chimney-shaft, will 
be the auxiliary engine and boiler house. The 
stores will be situate opposite the workshops, 
and next the railway, on the east side of the 
ground, and between them a settling-pond, 
elliptical on plan, and measuring 142 ft. by 68 ft., 
and 16 ft. 6 in.deep. The sides of this pond are 
formed of concrete faced with brickwork, the 
floor being of concrete only. The pond will be 
uncovered at the top, and divided into two com- 
partments, with the object of allowing one to 
be thrown out of use for the purpose of being 
cleaned. Pipes and valves will admit the water 
from the river, and convey it igto the pond, and 
thence into the reservoir in the engine-house. 
A notion has got abroad that this is to be used 
for the storage of sewage, but this is altogether 
erroneous. 

The workmen’s cottage will be situate to the 
north of the stores and settling-pond, but the 
superintendent’s house in the rear, and to the 
north-east of the boiler-house, overlooking the 
whole of the works. 

The sewage from the western districts will be 
conveyed by a circular sewer 6 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter from the Chelsea Embankment along 
the Grosvenor-road to the front of the engine- 
house, whence it will be diverted by a double 
channel, one leading to the well under the prin- 
cipal, and the other to the well under the 
auxiliary, engine - house, each channel being 
furnished with a penstock to direct the sewage 
to either point. There will be means for dividing 
the well under the principal engine-house into 
two compartments, and the sewage may be 
directed into one or both of them by the use of 
penstocks placed in a chamber in front of the 
centre of the building. After passing the pen- 
stocks, the sewage will enter a chamber contain- 
ing an open iron cage, by which any large 
substances will be intercepted previous to the 
sewage arriving at the pumps. The iron cage is 
to be lifted by machinery in a covered passage 
below the surface of the ground, and the con- 
tents there to be emptied into trucks, and carried 
away on the tram, which runs along this passage, 
and is in communication with the trams already 
referred to. 

The maximum quantity of sewage to be lifted 
is estimated at 6,000 cubic feet per minute, the 
height of lift being 18 ft. This work would be 
performed by three out of the four engines to 
be erected, the fourth engine being added to 
allow of one being out of use for examination or 
repair. The pumps will deliver the sewage into 
branch cast-iron culverts, 5 ft. in diameter, and 
thence into a main, 6 ft. 9 in. diameter, leading 
to the upper or eastern Low Level Sewer already 
constructed, which will convey the sewage to the 
pumping-station at Abbey Mills, to be there 
again lifted into the High Level or Oatfall 
Sewer, and conveyed to Barking Creek. 

The works are being executed under the 
direction of Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, C.B., Engineer 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works ; and Mr. T. 
Lovick, assistant engineer. The drawings, now 
before us, are very clear, comprehensive, and 
complete. The shoring in the excavation pre- 
pared for the engine-house, some 60 ft. deep in 
the ground, is an elaborate and massive con- 
struction, putting failure in that direction quite 
out of the question. 

Mr. Newton, after laying the foundation-stone, 
dwelt upon the smaliness of the death-rate of 
London as compared with that of some of the 
large towns as proof of the good government of 
‘he metropolis, and in conclusion gave well- 
deserved praise to the engineer of the Board, 
Mr, Bazalgette. 








Work at the Temple.—The works required 
o separate the Temple Gardens from the Thames 
Smbankment are being executed for the Metro- 
olitan Board of Works by Messrs. Gibbs & Co., 
’ Cheltenham, for about 7,000. They comprise 
. concrete foundation, a Portland stone plinth, 
noulded, 3 ft. above the line of the paving, and 
+n ornamental railing, reaching a total height of 
‘1 ft., mainly of wrought iron. There are two 

wteways leading in from the Embankment, 





vith Portland stone piers, each surmounted by 
i vase. ‘ 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 


ln observing the objects which surround the 
visitors to this Exhibition, with the view of 
studying art as applied to industry, I find no 
lack of subjects on which to write ; but I do find 
great difficulty in selecting those subjects which 
it is most important that we consider, for the 
claims of many manufactures to consideration 
are alike pressing. Shall I consider carpets? 
Perhaps it is well that I do so, for I shall thus 
have an opportunity of calling attention to an 
unpleasant fact; yet a fact which we must be 
prepared to face, which is this, that in this 
manufacture, as well as in others, we English 
do not hold that position which we ought as the 
nation producing a much larger quantity of 
carpeting material than any other country. 

We are not only beaten by the beantiful 
works from the Eastern nations, which are here 
displayed in unusual numbers, and of special 
merit, but also by a Viennese firm known as 
Philip Haas & Co., for to this firm belongs the 
honour of taking the great step which has 
enabled them to show a work in advance of all 
other efforts made by carpet manufacturers. 
This firm has a carpet, the ground of which is 
in cloth of gold, and the ornament in a rich silk 
pile. The gold is kept as flat as possible, and 
the ground is so thickly covered with ornament 
as to be in every part protected. The ornament 
is Arabian in character, and of very excellent 
design. The draughtsman who prepared the 
pattern had intimate acquaintance with Eastern 
art, and it is not too much to say that the orna- 
ment is a well-considered and beautifal expres- 
sion of Arabian art, alike excellent in the draw- 
ing of the forms, the colours of the parts, and 
the spirit of the composition. The ornament is 
wrought in thick velvet pile, and thus protects 
the gold ground from contact with the foot when 
the carpet is in use; and the pile being of silk 
(which is also the case with many of the best 
Indian rugs), gives a rich, bright bloominess of 
effect, with which no other material can vie. 

The Indians make silk carpets, and beautiful 
indeed some of them are. I have heard that 
attempts have been made in England at their 
production, but it has been said that the pile 
will not stand, and that silk will not “ work,” 
&c.,— expressions in which those who are devoid 
of the necessary ability seek to shroud their 
ignorance ; and yet here we have a carpet new, 
effective, and beautiful, wrought in the most 
perfect manner, and mocking our boasted know- 
ledge of the possibilities and impossibilities of 
manufacture. 

This is by no means the only instance observ- 
able, or even conspicuous, of our taking a second- 
class place in reference to manufactures in which 
we are the leaders as regards the quantity pro- 
duced, and it is not without some feeling of 
bumiliation that the English section of the Exhi- 
bition must be viewed, as a whole; for in some 
departments of art-industry we are shamefully 
behind a nation for which every excuse could 
now be made. I allude toFrance. But in most 
branches of manufacture where art is concerned 
France requires no sympathy, for she holds up 
her head with a nobleness which is beyond all 
praise, and leaves us shamefully behind. 

But to continue our review of carpets, we 
may notice that while P. Haas & Co. make the 
one great advance in the manufacture of Euro. 
pean carpets, they are not behind in the pro- 
duction of the more ordinary works. On the 
walls of the central transept they show a number 
of works, many of which are of considerable 
merit. A square carpet on a rich citrine ground 
bears upon its surface one of the finest pieces of 
Arabian ornament to be found in the entire 
Exhibition ;—an ornamental composition which 
the student of Eastern art will do well to study, 
for in it I see no defect of drawing, and no error 
in composition, and this I say after making a 
critical observation of the work. But while 
perfect as an expression of pure Arabian draw- 
ing, and of high excellence as a study of colour, 
it fails in one most important particular, and 
thus it becomes peculiarly unsuited for a floor 
decoration, The ornament all points in one 
direction. 

The carpets on which the Mahometan prays 
has a pattern pointing in one direction, and the 
devotee sets the point towards Mecca; but what 
is right in the case of the prayer-carpet is wrong 
in the case of an ordinary floor-covering. To 
the devotee the pattern of his rug is always 
right way upwards ; to the majority of the occu- 
pants of an ordinary room the pattern of such a 
carpet would be correctly seen by the few only ; 
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and it is no more legitimate to place a rug 
before the spectator with the pattern inverted, 
than it is to invert a painting and ask your 
friends thus to see it. 

In this particular, this otherwise beautiful 
carpet is utterly wrong; and how a man who 
could draw such beautiful ornament should fail 
to perceive that sucha mode of treatment as 
that adopted is otherwise than wrong, I fail to 
understand. The only explanation of the error 
that can be imagined is that it is specially made 
for some very exceptional purpose. 

A model carpet is that which is neutral, yet 
not “dowdy,” in general effect ; which is min- 
gled in “colour-bloom,” soft in appearance, 
conveys the thought of flowers, and is based on 
a geometrical plan. A carpet should be neutral 
in effect; for at best it becomes but a back- 
ground to the furniture and objects contained 
in an apartment. But neutrality may result 
from the admixture of positive colours if these 
colours are in very small quantities, or 
from the association of tertiary colours in larger 
masses. The former will give a general neutral 
effect, whieh, while low in tone, will at the same 
time be rich and “bloomy,” and this effect I 
prefer,—this “ glowing” or “radiant” effect of 
neutrality. This is the cleverest and the 
pleasantest effect, and is that which is most 
difficult to achieve. A carpet should convey the 
thought of flowers, for it is pleasant to associate 
flowers with the floor on which we tread; bar- 
renness and fertility strangely contrast, and the 
verdant or flowery path is that which we like to 
tread. But a floor is a flat surface, and while 
the thought of flowers is pleasant, no one with a 
rightly constituted mind would like to walk 
through flower-beds nor over the well-arranged 
parterre. Hence, while the decoration of a 
carpet should awaken the thought of flowers in 
the beholder, it should not imitate a plant nor 
any combination of plants, but should be a con- 
sistent floor decoration, so skilfully arranged as 
to be truly and simply what it pretends to be, 
and yet such as will call up the greatest number 
of pleasant memories. 

I like all carpet patterns to have a geometri- 
cal basis, for the manifestation of order in 
arrangement of the parts of any works reveals 
the working of a thoughtfal and order'y mind 
in the construction of the work. The planets 
revolve in order around the sun, and although 
the leaves of plants appear to be scattered irre- 
gularly over the stems of plants, they are yet, as 
any botanist will tell you, developed on a 
mathematical plan of the most orderly descrip- 
tion; and it is blights, cold, and insects which, 
by destroying or disturbing parts, render the 
law of order more or less difficult to perceive. 

Many Indian and Persian carpets very fully 
manifest these qualities. The design is con- 
structed on a geometrical plan. They have a 
flowery character, which is highly pleasant, and 
yet the pattern is ornamental and not naturalis- 
tic in its parts. The colours are rich and posi- 
tive, but are so blended as to produce a glowing, 
or radiant, neutral effect, and thus the carpet 
is fitted for its place as a background to furni- 
tare. I cannot too strongly recommend my 
brother architects, as well as our English carpet 
manufacturers, to carefully consider the beauti- 
ful works from Persia, India, and Turkey shown 
in the Vienna Exhibition ; for some are perfect 
models of what a carpet should be. 

The Persian nation, although but imperfectly 
opened up to us, comes before us with a some- 
what commercial aspect, and Turkey loses no 
opportunity of extending its trade. Persia sends 
almost innumerable carpets, and this fact is 
noteworthy, that, while all Eastern nations, so 
far as I know, have confined themselves to the 
manufacture of whole carpets only (what are 
often called square carpets), Persia sends 
carpeting in long rolls of about a yard in width, 
and also separate bordering for attachment to 
the “body” carpet. Up to this time Oriental 
carpets have never, save in rare and accidental 
cases, fitted the rooms on the floors of which 
they have been placed,—they have been sur- 
rounded with polished boards, or fiarquetry-work ; 
but now the opportunity is offered us of fitting 
Eastern carpets to our rooms and of covering our 
floors as completely with Oriental manufactures 
as we do with English goods. Whether it is 
desirable that we thus cover our floors or not is 
another matter,—indeed, whether we are right 
in covering our floors completely with any 
carpeting is open to question ; but the attempt 
is being made at meeting European requirements, 
and the manufactures are all that we could 
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desire in taste and durability. 
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Turning to the British carpets, three firms 
make creditable display, yet I cannot say of 
either that it has done allthat it might. Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham exhibit carpets in good taste : 
one or two of their rugs are very commendable. 
Messrs. Templeton & Co., of Glasgow, have the 
newest thing in the way of carpets shown in the 
British section of the Exhibition, which is a 
Chinese pattern with a “key” ornament spread 
over the ground, and a spray of pwony “dis- 
played” upon the surface and running over the 
key pattern in a manner familiar to us in so 
many Chinese examples. This carpet is, to us, 
new in style, effective, well coloured, suitably 
bordered, and in every way a successful work. 
Besides this, Messrs. Templeton & Co. show 
other good, low-toned, carpets; but in all we 
look in vain for that rich, mingled, fresh colour- 
bloom which we discover in the Eastern works, 
or for that powerful expression of a pure style of 
ornament which we get in one or two of Haas’s 
carpets. But besides these carpets Templeton 
shows others which are worse than inartistic, for 
some are painfully deficient of even the least 
manifestation of an exalted form of art. 

The third firm that we have to name curiously 
makes the largest show on the British side of 
the Exhibition, while the factory from which the 
goods are sent is very small, if not one of the 
smallest in our kingdom. Here we have enter- 
prise at least; and some of the carpets shown 
are of considerable merit, and can only com- 
mand favourable notice; but upon investigation 
it is apparent that many of the works exhibited, 
if not the majority, are of a manufacture such 
as is not produced at the works from which 
they appear to come, but are of Templeton’s 
make. 

Mr. Jno. Lewis, of Halifax, however, shows 
many fine carpets, whether made by himself or 
any other house; and while his works at home- 
are yet very small, the display made in the 
Vienna Exhibit‘on is great. 

This latter manufacturer, for some reason or 
other, exhibited a number of foreign rugs, 
although, as far as I can learn, he does not even 
deal in such goods. These rugs were exceed- 
ingly beautiful, but they have recently been 
covered by other carpets of British manufac- 
ture. 

We have now reviewed the exhibits of three 
British manufacturers, and besides these none 
make a show which does us credit, although the 
number of exhibitors competing in this depart- 
ment is considerable; and of these three there 
is but one which fairly represents the productive 
power of the firm exhibiting. It would be 
difficult, if not unjust, tosay to any enterprising 
firm that it should not exhibit anything that it 
does not prodnce. If a firm like Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham is engaged upon the decora- 
tion of a house, and the furniture, carpet, and 
hangings are designed under their guidance, and 
are expressions of their taste and enterprise, it 
would be hard if they were not allowed to 
exhibit these various manufactures, although 
they do not manufacture the goods themselves, 
or even make the slightest pretension that the 
goods are of their own production. But in such 
cases it is desirable that the objects shown 
should be exhibited in a special class. If the 
works are of most excellent manufacture, it 
appears to me that no award for such excellence 
should be given to the exhibitor. If given, it 
should be bestowed upon the producer, if the 
exhibitor likes to reveal his name, bunt the 
award for enterprise should be given to the 
exhibiting firm; and I am not sure that an 
award for the excellence of the pattern should 
be given unless the name of the designer is 
revealed. But if a work is merely bought from 
another, and shown by the purchaser as if of his 
own manufacture, the case is different, and the 

exhibitor does wrong by showing it; and even 
in those cases where the manufacturer produces 
one class of goods only, and for the purposes of 
success in an Exhibition gets other classes of 
goods made for him, I think it would be well if the 
exhibitor were constrained to say which works 
he actually produced and which were produced 
for him; for otherwise he can scarcely be said 
fairly to compete with other manufacturers. To 
return to our three exhibitors, Mr. J. Lewis cer. 
tainly makes an excellent show, even if his works 
are not wholly of his own manufacture, and he 
appears to have resolved on leaving behind him 
in Vienna an impression of the nobleness of the 
English name ; for on every hand I hear of his 
princely hospitality being dispensed with a 
bonntifulness which is calculated to make a 
lasting impression on the Viennese mind. 


FATAL FALL OF ENGINEERING WORKS 
AT WAPPING. 


Tne works of the East London Extension 
Railway at Wapping have been the scene of a 
serious accident. The company have projected 
an extension of their railway system from the 
terminus at the old Thames Tunnel at Wapping, 
to the Blackwall Railway at Shadwell. The 
work does not exceed half a mile, but is likely 
to cost upwards of 200,0001. After clearing 
away a portion of a street running parallel with 
the river, the engineer, Mr. J. Hawkshaw, was 
met by the London Docks, which stand in the 
centre of the proposed route, and he has been 
obliged, therefore, to coffer-dam the dock, as a 
preliminary to cutting and covering in a tunnel. 
The portion of street referred to was found to 
stand upon a bed of gravel, through which the 
waters of the Thames percolated with persistency. 
Pending the removal of this water, and the 
building of the covered way, the banks on either 
side of the cutting have been kept apart by 
beams which cross and recross each other in a 
trellis-work. The fallacy of all the calculations, 
however, has been painfully proved. The con- 
tractors employ a thousand men in the works. 
A gang of ninety were working in the cutting 
nearest the junction, when suddenly a rumbling 
noise like thunder was heard, the banks on 
either side began to lean towards each other, 
and in a moment the great beams running across 
splintered as if they were so many matches, and, 
heaving upwards, broke in pieces, and the whole 
cutting was in a state of chaos, with half a 
hundred men in it, struggling for their lives in 
the flaring light of the gas-lamps. How the 
bulk got out is known least of all by the men 
themselves, but three, if not four, were caught 





by the closing earth, and remained in their living 
grave, whence they could not be dug out in less 
than a week, the banks having to be propped 
up again before a spade could be put into the 
débris in the cutting. The members and asso- 
ciates of the Society of Engineers had arranged 
to pay a visit to these works, and, notwith- 
standing the occurrence of the accident, Mr. 
Hawkshaw’s engagement to conduct them over 
the line was courteously fulfilled by the resident 
engineer. 








“ SCREW-JACK ARCHITECTURE” IN 
AMERICA. 


Tar feat of removing the Pacific Hotel, at 
New York, bodily, several feet from its original 
site, which excited a good deal of attention a 
few months ago, when vague reports of the pro- 
ceedings reached us from across the Atlantic ; 
and the offer of an American to put Northumber- 
land House on wheels and remove it to such a 
position as would allow of the creation of the 
new street between Charing-cross and the Em- 
bankment without demolishing the venerable 
structure, will doubtless be fresh in the memory 
of our readers. The idea seems so preposterous, 
though such works have been actually carried out, 
that steady-going English people scarcely know 
what to make of it. The American buildings are 
not, however, erected in the same substantial 
manner as buildings in England, and are fre. 
quently run up ina hurry, without foundations, 
so that a house has not.always to be raised from a 
hole before it ean be moved. The rapidity with 
which Chicago has been rebuilt is astonishing in 
our eyes; but we are accustomed to look at 
towns and cities composed of houses built of 
stone or brick, in a solid substantial manner: 
in America the houses are run up as rapidly 
as possible. The following description of the 
mode adopted for the removal of small houses 
in America, kindly forwarded by an English 
architect resident in the United States, may 
prove interesting, and will give some idea of the 
lightness of many of the buildings which are 
burnt down one day to be almost re-erected on 
the morrow :— 

““Vague reports have often reached England 
of the manner in which the Americans remove 
their houses bodily when they change the place 
of their abode. Like snails, they carry their 
houses almost on their backs, living in them 
daring the migration, as though nothing unusual 





were occurring ; but very few people have any 
idea of the extent to which the practice is 
carried. 

When I first arrived in Chicago I saw a large 
two-story house standing in the centre of the 
street. I was inclined to think this was merely 





an assertion of ‘independence’ on the part of 


/ some Yankee, who had chosen to locate himself 


in the middle of the public thoroughfare; but, on 
a close inspection, I found the house was moving; 
so I stopped to see what this marvel might be, 

Along the street, for a distance of 200 ft. to 
800 ft., were laid rows of planks, to form a 
smooth road on which the house might travel ; 
at the end of this temporary road was a windlass, 
worked by a horse, a chain from which wag 
attached to the house, which was placed on 
rollers, and thus drawn bodily along. 

When a building has to be removed in this 
way, the following plan for raising it and placing 
it on rollers is adopted. The honse is first 
undermined, and large beams placed under the 
brickwork as it is exposed. Under these main 
supports are placed other beams slightly curved 
at the end on the underside, to act as sledges 
when the building is raised high enough to be 
drawn away. Screw-jacks, about 2 ft. long and 
3 in. in diameter, are now brought into requi- 
sition, and placed under the beams beneath the 
walls of the hqpse, at intervals of 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
When properly fixed they are turned simulta. 
neously, and the whole house is gradually raised. 
As soon as the jacks are screwed up to their full 
extent, if the house is not already high enough, 
new ones are brought into use, placed on blocks 
of wood, and by this means the building is raised 
to the desired height. Wooden rollers, about 
6 in. in diameter and 5 ft. or 6 ft. long, are then 
placed under the sledge pieces, and the whole 
affair is made to slide into the road, on to the 
line of planks prepared for it. The windlass is 
pinned down into the road with iron spikes, 
about 200 ft. a-head; and as the house is gra- 
dually drawn up to it, it is carried further 
a-head, and the process continued till the new 
site is reached. About half a mile a day is the 
average rate of progression for a small house. 
Heavy buildings are of course not moved go 
quickly. 

In this way I have seen two or three brick 
or wooden houses moving about in one day, 
often with the family living in them, as though 
they were firmly planted in the earth. Nothing 
is disturbed, and it is seldom that any accident 
occurs.”” 

Jack-screws are also used for raising buildings 
when they are below the street level, or when it 
is desired to build an additional story. In 
England this is done at the bottom of the house. 
In America they add to the height of their 
buildings from underneath. Many large struc 
tures, five and six stories high, have been raised 
in this way, and a basement built beneath them. 

But jack-screws are also useful in another 
way, and since the Chicago fire these little 
articles have been found very serviceable in 
building many edifices, which, without their use, 
might never have existed. 

Chicago, fifty years ago, was a small trading 
station, known as Fort Dearborn, where only a 
few traders’ stations existed, and whose inhabi- 
tants were principally adventurous traders and 
Indians. The country around was little better 
than a swamp, the flat land being inundated by 
the Illinois river. Such a soil as this is not well 
adapted for building houses of any description 
without great care and attention being given to 
the foundations. The Americans generally, 
and the Chicagoans specially, are too anxious 
to begin business to wait for elaborate founda- 
tions being laid before the superstructure is 
commenced; so they build the upper part of 
their warehouse or office on jack-screws first, 
raise it, and add the lower stories from under. 
neath ; so that the building may be occupied as 
it is being advanced, and the foundations laid 
afterwards. But even then, in their endeavour 
to spare expense, the foundations are seamped, 
enough is not spent to ensure safety, and con- 
tinual repairs are necessary, which often cause 
a far greater expenditure in the end than fair 
attention and liberality at first would have occa- 
sioned. 

An example of this may be seen in the offices 
of the American Express Company in Monroe- 
street. This building was designed by an archi- 
tect in New York, who only put in such founda. 
tions as would have been necessary for the same 
structure in New York, where, instead of a 
swampy soil, there is solid rock to build upon. 
The consequence was, that when the building 
was five stories high, some ugly cracks began to 
appear, which soon became so dangerous that 
the whole of the front had to be taken down, 
and the rest of the building supported on jack- 
screws while the foundations were taken out, 
and relaid sufficiently strong at a greater depth. 
False economy this! which it is surprising our 





far-seeing cousins do not recognise as more 
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expensive than reasonably liberal expenditure 
in doing well at first what is to be done at all. 
This is not a solitary instance of the effects of 
such hasty, careless work. It is a striking 
instance, but there are many similar cases of 
decay as sure, if not as rapid. 

Many large buildings are fronted with fine 
cut stone, or, as the Yankees delight to call it, 
‘marble.’ The “ marble,” however, is seldom 
more than 4 in. thick, no thicker in proportion 
than the enamel on a “‘lady’s” face. The rest 
of the wall, which is out of sight, is composed of 
soft bricks, thrown together as rapidly as possible. 

Where iron is used, it is reduced to the mini- 
mum quantity. Iron columns are made as thin 
as possible, and are not calculated to bear more 
than a certain weight. If the goods in a ware. 
house supported on iron columns are increased 
to more than a fixed amount, there will soon be a 
confused mixture of merchandise and building 
materials. 

Cracks are frequently appearing in houses 
only recently built, which were run up three, 
four, and even five stories high, without fronts ; 
the iron and stone for the fronts were not ready 
to hand, and, rather than wait for their arrival, 
the builders erected the other walls, leaving 
toothings in the party-walls to bond into after. 
wards. The body of many of these buildings 
sank before the front was added, and when this 
was done, a further settlement took place, which 
is manifesting itself in the appearance of large 
cracks, and in the breaking away of the front 
from the rest of the house. 

This is the case with too many of the large 
stores and warehouses that are being erected in 
Chicago at the present moment. They are large 
enough, they are built quickly enough, they are 
numerous enough to satisfy any Yankee who 
thinks those three features are enough to con- 
stitute a city of buildings of which any country 
may be proud. But their architectural beauties 
are sought for in vain. This, however, could be 
dispensed with, if they were well built; but 
they do not even possess the merit of stability, 
whether they are constructed from the roof 
downwards, or from the earth upwards. 





SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—Mr. C. Reed, M.P., moved, on a 
former report of the Works Committee :—“ That 
the tender of Mr. G. Stephenson, of Beaufort- 
street, Chelsea, S.W., amounting to 4,9621., for 
the erection of a school to provide accommoda- 
tion for 588 children, on the site in James-street, 
Camberwell, be accepted.” He intimated, how- 
ever, that a conference between Mr. Tresidder 
and the architect of the Board would probably 
result in a further modification of the plans, by 
which a larger number of children could be 
accommodated by the conversion of the teachers’ 
room into a class-room, and the average cost per 
head would be also reduced. The resolution was 
agreed to. On the recommendation of the Works 
Committee the following tenders were ac- 
cepted :—The tender of Mr. J. Kirk, of Warren- 
jane Wharf, Woolwich, amounting to 6,6661., for 
the erection of a school to provide accommoda- 
tion for 806 children, on the site in Canterbury- 
road, Lambeth; the tender of Messrs. Cooke & 
Green, of Malborough-street, Blackfriars-road, 
8.E., amounting to 8,4401., for the erection of a 
school to provide accommodation for 1,024 chil- 
dren, on the site in Victory-place, Lambeth ; the 
tender of Messrs. W. H. & J. Mansbridge, of 
North Villas, Camden-square, N.W., amounting 
to 3,8411., for the erection of a school to provide 
accommodation for 716 children on the site in 
Tottenham-road, Kingsland. 











THE CLAPHAM AND BRIXTON BATHS. 


On Saturday the Lord Mayor laid the founda- 
tion-stone of some new and extensive baths about 
to be erected in Ferndale-road, Brixton. The 
buildings will, it is stated, comprise alarge covered 
swimming-bath, 150 ft. by 60 ft., giving 9,000 
square feet, superficial, of water for the use of 
men, as well as a separate bath, with a distinct 
entrance, for women, of the dimensions of 65 ft. 
by 30 ft.; and additional baths for warm water, 
medicated baths, and a set of Turkish baths for 
both sexes, so that, as the committee say, “a 
complete system of hydro-therapeutic arrange. 
ments will be available for the enjoyment of the 
strong and healthy, for the promotion of clean- 
liness and the art of swimming, as well as 
appliances for the invalid and delicate.” This 
scheme will be carried out by a public company 





of shareholders and donors. The site selected is 
in an open and healthy locality, surrounded by 
an increasing population, and is most central for 
the purposes intended, being midway between 
Clapham and Brixton. The water will be 
obtained froman Artesian well now being bored, 
whereby a continuous supply of pure water will 
be kept constantly flowing. The first issue of 
10,000 11. shares has been made, and more than 
half that number have already been allotted. 
Mr. Fras, Fowler, the architect, mentioned that 
the men’s swimming-baths would be the largest 
to the metropolis. Every assistance should be 
given to such an enterprise. 








THE TRADE BANNERS OF ENGLAND. 


From time immemorial, “banners” have 
played an important part in the history of all 
countries, ancient and modern; but England is 
more particularly the land of streamers, pennons, 
ensigns, standards, flags, banners, and bannerets. 
Her poets, painters, historians, dramatists, and 
fiction-writers have alike immortalised “ the 
banners which the Lord had blessed.” 

The amount of devotion, courage, and con- 
tempt of life exhibited by our soldiers and sailors 
with reference to their colours is sublime and 
impressive. It isakind of adoration of regi- 
mental colours that has caused our youthful 
ensigns to wrap standards round their dying 
forms, that they might not surrender them to 
the enemy; and onr heroes at sea nail the 
“flag of old England to the mast” lest it 
might be shot away in battle. To haul down 
the colour is the signal of defeat and sub- 
mission, and wherever that rare instance has 
occurred to an English ship, our old “salts” 
have wrapped the flags round their bodies, and 
gone down with them to the deep, to prevent 
the enemy exulting over the prize. It is a 
patriotic veneration that our seamen, both naval 
and mercantile, feel to their flags; and one of 
the grandest spectacles ever seen on water was 
the exhibition of the flags of this country, and of 
“all nations,” when the “ Shah” went down the 
Thames lately. In death, the colours are 
carried on the soldier’s coffin, and the “ Union 
Jack” performs the like for the sailor as he is 
cast into the deep. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
English love of banners has extended into the 
ranks of the working classes ; but few can have 
a right conception of its vast and costly extent. 
Its origin may have dated from the tattered flags 
that have led our armies and navies to victory, 
and which hang up in our cathedrals and public 
places, or our workmen may have inherited this 
love of “crimson silk with golden cross” from 
their forefathers of the ancient City Trade 
Guilds, whose banners were followed before the 
“Union Jack’”’—the “Flag of England,”—flew 
on the seas, for its heraldry dates no further back 
than the 12th of April, 1606, and then only in 
our ships of war, for the Union Jack was not 
adopted in the English army till the Parlia- 
mentary Union of 1707. 

Be it as it will, one fact is apparent, that of 
late years there has been a generous rivalry on 
the part of trade arid benefit societies as to 
which should possess the most magnificent 
banner; and no cost has been spared to obtain 
the best : some idea may be gathered on this 
head by the fact that in June last, at a demon. 
stration of the coal-miners on the Durham Race- 
course, the banners, mostly new, cost over 
12,0001.! That the trades are desirous of fol- 
lowing the art of heraldry is apparent, if. it be 
true that the bakers’ trade-union recently applied 
to the Heralds’ College for the “ Bakers’ Arms” 
for their banners: whether Garter King of Arms 
has such heraldry at Doctors’ Commons, the 
bakers are anxiously waiting to learn. If not, 
the union intend offering “a handsome reward” 
for the best design.* 

The colliers of the North do not, however, 
study heraldry, like the bakers, or seek to adopt 
its ancient devices, but in the mines fix and 
chalk out their own designs; and, having once 
resolved to have a banner, they obtain an article 
of the most respectable and expressive cha. 
racter, thinking what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well, irrespective of cost. 

For instance, at the Newton Cap Colliery, near 
Bishop Auckland, Durham, the pitmen first 
chose a committee to or fix upon a 
design. This involved the subject or ideas to 
be illustrated. The committee had no trouble 





* Arms would not be granted to any but an incorporated 
society. They would have to obtaia a charter, 








on these points. An old workman at the colliery 
sketched a design for both sides of the banner, 
in which full details were given. This sketch 
was handed to Geordie Coxon, a young miner of 
artistic genius, and he produced a design truthfol 
in the whole of the details, and illustrating the 
original crude ideas of the old pitman in a very 
forcible manner. The design was highly ap- 
proved of, and the painting and finishing of the 
banner were entrusted to a Newcastle firm. 
Saturday, February 15th, of this year, was fixed 
for unfurling the banner in public, and the men 
and youths mustered in strong force at the 
Newton Cap Hotel, where were assembled a 
large crowd, the knowing ones passing their 
distinguished criticism amidst shouts of appro- 
bation. 

This banner, which is 11 ft. by 10 ft., is made 
of double silk throughout, finished and trimmed 
with rich gold-coloured fringe and tassels, with 
an ornamentation of fruit, flowers, and foliage. 
The heads of the poles are gilded, and the cords 
entwined with silk. The design is on both sides, 
and headed, “ Newton Cap Colliery Branch of 
Durham Miners’ Association” ; and the evils of 
the want of organisation, and the good results 
of a properly and intelligently conducted union 
are illustrated in a somewhat amusing but 
forcible manner. The first, or leading side, 
contains three separate and distinct illustra. 
tions. The two first are side by side,—one 
representing the triumph of capital, i. ¢., a long 
plank resting on a clump of wood (titty-my- 
torty), which is placed in the middle. On one 
end is an employer, with a large box of gold 
beside him, to give weight. On the other end 
is an emaciated and toil-worn pitman. He is 
raised high up in the air, the employer and his 
gold being too heavy a balance for him. The 
pitman, from his elevated position, is shouting to 
his weighty opponent, “Let me have fair,” and 
behind and below him are a number of toil-worn 
miners, looking up, with rueful countenances, 
representing, as imprinted, ‘‘ Unorganised and 
Plentiful Labour.” The employer, with his box 
of sovereigns, replies to the pitman’s appeal, 
‘You must yield. You see I am too heavy for 
you.” The companion illustration represents 
“Labour scarce,’ and the employer and the 
pitman are reversed. A number of the pitmen 
have seized on their end of the plank, and by 
their extra weight have brought it down. Hats 
are off and waving about, and shouts ascend to 
the employer, who, clinging to his box of gold, 
is poised rather dangerously high in the air. 
“ We have you now,” is the pitmen’scry. The 
employer responds, “‘Atruce. Let us meet, and 
try to come to terms.” The third scene repre- 
sents organised pitmen and employers meeting. 
The same plank is in use. The pitmen’s agent 
occupies one end and the chairman of the em- 
ployers the other, and each is accompanied with 
a number of his respective backers. Standing 
on the middle of the plank is “ Arbitration,’ 
with one foot on each side, to keep it level and 
equally balanced. Below are the following 
words,—" We agree to settle our differences in 
future by this means, and let Justice hold the 
balance. Hurrah for Justice!” 

The other side of the banner has also three 
separate illustrations, which are in‘roduced by 
the following words :—“ Justice, leading to home- 
comfort and happiness, is the true object aimed 
at by all intelligent unionists.’ On one side is 
the figure of Justice, blindfolded, and holding 
her scales. In the centre appears the intended 
comfortable pitman’s home. He is seated at 
table, with his wife and children, in the parlour, 
eating their Sunday’s dinner. Conspicuous 
among the furniture is a well-filled book-case, 
with a glass front, bespeaking a taste for 
reading, and the whole scene speaks of comfort 
andintelligence. Thisisexplained by the words, 
‘‘A happy home: the result of organisation and 
arbitration.” On the other side of the happy home 
is seen the employer and workman exchanging 
courtesies, and parting with the understanding 
conveyed by the following words,—“ Henceforth 
let strife cease between us, and our joint aim be 
the true happiness of al].’”’ The banner, headed 
by a brass band, was then taken in procession to 
the managers and owners of the pit, and to 
other colliery owners, after which the pitmen 
were regaled by the owners, and speeches of an 
amicable nature followed, evidercing that em- 
ployers in the North are taking as much pride 
in their men’s banners as the pitmen themselves. 

It is not frequent that the miners are the 
authors of their own design, but when it occurs 
it is something out of the common style of 
heraldic devices that is produced; for at 
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the demonstration referred to, some 80,000 
miners, their wives, and friends were loud 
in their applause and laughter at a small 
and neat flag carried by the Coxhoe and 
Quarrington Hill colliers. Painted on one side 
of this banner is a poor, worn out, fleshless, 
ribbed shadow of a horse, meekly but almost 
vainly endeavouring to draw a large tubfull of 
coals, and the horse, straining every muscle, is 
encouraged to persevere in its almost hopeless 
task by its driver patting and saying to it, 
“Come up, Bobby, ten hours a day!” On the 
reverse face of the picture, however, is displayed 
poor “ Bobby’s” exact counterpart, a strong, 
skittish, and almost intractable animal, whose 
driver is exclaiming, “ Woa, Bobby ; woa, Bobby, 
eight hours a day.” There is as much quiet 
humour as signification in this design. 

If the miners do not furnish the designs to 
the banner-painters, they supply the mottoes 
for the designs, and the words are, in some 
instances, as pointed as the paintings. For 
instance, on a banner of no artistic pretentions, 
the Byer Moor Lodge of colliers supply :— 

** Success to every ‘ Union,’ 
And every one that’s true; 


Now we're bound together, 
Let's try what we can do, 


Our masters they do tell us, 
That if we mean to stand, 

We shall do ourselves an injury, 
And the trade will leave the land, 


But in that we have advantage, 
And that you know is true ; 
For if the trade leaves England, 

We can leave it too.” 

One banner has a school scene, and under the 
illustration the Addison miners show the neces- 
sity of schools in their village :— 

** The miner-boys would have to go to school, 
The Mines Inspection Bill says so, 
To learn to read, and write, and spell,— 
This, parents, you must know.” 

The Bewick Main colliers go in for illustra- 
tions. Their banners show the most important 
works of the company they work under, such 
as a ship going out to sea, a large factory in full 
operation, an engine in the act of crossing a 
viaduct, with the aspiration, “ Success to the 
coal and iron trade by land and sea.” Portraits 
of a master and workman embellish the other 
side, together with the maxim, “ He that 
oppresses the poor reproacheth his Maker.” 

The Browney miners’ banner contains the 
figures of a miner and a sinker, with the follow- 
ing explanatory lines :— 

** We pierce the ancient strata, 
Nature’s geologic roll, 
Till we reach God's hidden treasure, 
The world-wide famous coal.” 
On the obverse, are the figures of two miners, 
with the words :— 
** Through geologic records, 
Great Nature’s printed scroll, 
We work the famed black diamond, 
The heat-sustaining coal,’’ 

The Burnhope banner has a boy holding a 
placard, on which are the words, “The Mines 
Regulation Bill, 1872: Ten Hours from Bank to 
Bank :”— 

** This Bill has passed, and it does say, 
The boys to have ten hours a day; 
But in this Bill it does say more, 
Though I have not time to tell you all.’’ 

On the obverse is a picture of a lion and a 
lamb, and a child leading them, with the under- 
neath pitmen’s “ poesy ” :— 

** We have met again, my dear friends, 
Hand and heart we have joined, 
For our rights we mean to fight ; 
But as our ry bam in the air, 
The capitalist he begins to stare, 
And does cry out, ‘I do declare 
I'm afraid the Union’s off for fair.’ ”’ 


The Byers Green flag contains figures of several 
workmen belonging to different handicrafts, 
under which is the symbol of peace—the lion 
and the lamb; “It is well for brothers to dwell 
in unity.” 

Several banners depict very pathetic scenes 
of widows and fatherless children, with quota- 
tions :—‘‘ What mean ye that ye beat my people 

«to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor.” 
** Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
equal and just, knowing that ye have also a 
Master in Heaven.” 

The Derwent banner has the declaration, 
“The workmen wish to settle all disputes by 
arbitration.” On the obverse, the representation 
of ‘a night school, containing a master and three 
pupils. The first figure, a bright and intelligent 
boy, is listening to the instruction of the school. 
master, and represents the eight hours system ; 
the second, a sleepy boy, with half-closed eye. 


lids, is intended for the ten hours system ; and 
the third, a miner’s boy, who is sound asleep, 
with his book on the ground, designates the 
twelve hours system. 

The East Hetton pitmen show a tomb, “In 
memory of a deceased brother miner,” and a 
weeping woman and children kneeling beside it 
with hands uplifted in prayer. The grave is 
covered with flowers, and an angel is seen 
descending, bearing a wreath. The reverse con- 
tains a picture of the good Samaritan pouring 
oil and wine into the wounds of the man who 
had fallen among thieves, i.c., the mine owners ! 

The Edmondsley banner contains portraits of 
the miners’ leaders, and the following 
maxims :— 

** Masters and men should both unite, 
And this would keep the trade all right ; 
Compensation then would take its flight, 
If all were found in union.” 
‘‘ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen;” and, 
“Wealth gotten by vanity shall be dissolved, 
but he that gathereth by labour shall increase.” 

The Etherley-lane miners depict what a pit- 
man’s home should be, and in time may be. On 
one side the spectator is afforded an interior 
view of a miner’s cottage, well furnished, and 
the inmates we!l clothed and fed. The toil of 
the day being over, the evening chapter from 
the Book of books is being read by a clean, 
matronly female, in whose lap reclines a sleep- 
ing, happy babe, whilst the contented father 
sits opposite, listening to his wife. Below 
this “ Arcadian”’ picture are the words, “ Princes 
and lords are but the breath of kings, but man 
is the noblest work of God.” Lower down is 
depicted a careworn, tired miner, going to his 








work at the dark hour of morn, and opposite is 
seen a healthy, cheerful, well-clad man proceed. 
ing to his labour at the hour of seven. The 
Haswell banner has an elaborate representation 
of the Good Samaritan, with the injunction of 
“Go thou, and do likewise:” and on the con- 
trary side is painted a group of miners return. 
ing thanks to Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, 
for passing the Mines Regulation Bill, whilst 
below is :— 
** All are equal in God’s sight, 

The bond, the free, the black, the white ; 

He made them all, freedom gave, 

But Man, he made the slave.” 

Milkwell Burn and Broad Oak colliers depict 
a mother shaking a half-dressed sleepy boy, and 
saying,—‘‘ Johnny, wake up; are you not going 
to the night school?” ‘ No, mother, I am so 
tired and sleepy. I have been in the pit four- 
teen hours to-day.” The obverse shows the 
same boy with books and slate under his arm, 
and, “John, where are you going to?” “I 
am going to school, mother; I’ve only been in 
the pit eight hours to-day.” 

The Nettleworth men are profuse in designs 
and inscriptions, and are rather original. On 
the left-hand side of their splendid banner is 
the figure of a check-weighman, who is saying 
to a youthful miner,—“ Wait a little longer, and 
I will free you.” Close by are seen a pitman 
and a capitalist; near to the latter stands a 
girl, imploring the master “ not to take all from 
our father: give him a fair share of that he 
labours for.” Near the girl stands a boy and a 
bishop facing, across whose mitre is engraved 
“16,0001. a year.” The youth points to the 
prelate and the couplet :— 

** Tt is you that robs us of our bread, 

Beware, our Saviour is on the other side,” 

The bishop heeds not the threatening of the 
boy, but points towards the capitalist, and 
says,—‘‘ Leave something more for me.” Be- 
neath are the mottoes,— He that oppresses the 
poor to increase his riches shall surely come to 
want”; on the other side is a painting of 
Christ in the act of turning the usurers out of 
the Temple, with the following admonition :— 
“My house shall be called a house of prayer, 
but ye have made it a den of thieyes.” 

The Roddymoor flag has a miner standing 
near a colliery, singing :— 

** Give me the pick and the man who can use it; 

They turn the black ceal into bright shining gold. 
What would our future have been, lads, without it ? 
ve the lands lay all bare, and north winds blew 
coid, 

The Seaham colliers have a joint committee 
as the principal emblem, and,—“ We want a fair 
days’ wage for a fair day’s work.” The external 
workings of a supposed co-operative colliery, 





and the query,—“ Do you think it would pay 
well?” and, “Oh, yes; 100 per cent.,” are seen 
on the obverse. What Ear! Vane thinks of his 
Seaham pitmen is a matter somewhat in- 
teresting. 


The Springwell miners have a scene of masters 
and men taking counsel together, and,— 

** See what can be done when we are wise, 

What glorious deeds perform, my suffering brother ; 
When men unite, in love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another.” 

The South Derwent men depict a miner stand. 
ing on a stone in a valley, and his master stand- 
ing on a hill-side, looking down upon him. A 
number of miners are engaged pulling merrily 
at the ropes of a pulley, and by co-operation 
and union are steadily hoisting up the miner to 
the level on which the master stands. The in. 
scription underneath is :— 

‘Ye proud and wealthy let this theme 
Teach humbler thoughts to you ; 
Since such a union has its gem, 
Can boast its splendour too.” 

The Usworth pitmen have a small flag, worked 
by a lady, of a most costly and elaborate descrip- 
tion, being gold needlework on thick crimson 
velvet, edged with heavy gold lace: the cost of 
materials was 1551. 

The Westwood banner bears the inscriptions :— 


** Two years we've been established, which surely is not 


on, 
Yet sow the miners’ union is forty thousand strong.’, 

The a they say is winding its way, and driving 

ear ; 
Yes, the old times are fled, the old bond is dead, and 
never a tear.” 

The Woodhouse banner is emblazoned with a 
horrible representation of an explosion in a pit, 
with the inscription,— 

‘* The dangers that miners have to undergo, 
Are many and fearful by this you may know.” 

The above are selected from 130 banners, 
exclusive of bannerets, on the ground; and in 
point of excellence of subjects, “ Arbitration ’” 
held the chief place. Capital and Labour afford 
another favourite point for the artist’s brush. 
Beehives, as representing Industry, and the 
Bundle of Sticks as Unity, whilst ‘“ Good 
Samaritarns’’ for the charitable element were 
also plentifully illustrated. It will be seen 
Politics are nearly left oat by the Durham 
miners; but the Northumberland banners that 
were unfurled at a great demonstration on the 
Newcastle Town Moor on April 14, this year, 
make it apparent that the Northumberland 
miners are alive to the political use that is to be 
got out of banners; and Fletcher of Saltoun’s 
oft-quoted “ Give me the making of the ballads, 
and you make the laws,” may, perhaps, be 
altered to “ Give me the making of the banners, 
and you make the Jaws.” 

Thus, the Northumberland Bloomhill miners” 
banner has on it, “ Equal Rights Together,” with 
a representation of a ballot-box, and a gentle- 
man and a working man recording their votes 
together. 

The Newsham Colliery has inscribed on it 
‘“We Claim Manhood Suffrage.” 

** Parsons and peers may preach, 
And endless falsehood teach,— 
Think for yourselves ; 
And let your watchword be 


Justice and liberty! 
And toil unweariedly to save ourselves.” 


The Seaton Burn miners’ flag has these lines :— 
** Oh, man of dauntless courage, arm for the fight ; 
5 eight the wrongs of thousands, do attle for 
Who do their duty bravel , despite o} ing ills, 
And — life’s Jeaged | ym as pe ‘Or ~ 
wius, 

The banner of the Dinnington colliers is of 
a rich dark blue silk, 9 ft. by 3 ft., handsomely 
trimmed, with scarlet cords and tassels, and a 
deep white silk fringe along the bottom, the 
colour of the mountings being arranged to re- 
present the tricolour. On one side is a picture 
of Liberty, below which is placed the motto 
“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

The Barrington men thus preach on their 
flag, “The poor man’s wisdom is despised, and 
his words are not heard”; “‘ Wisdom is betterthan 
strength” ; “ Go and do thou likewise.” 

The Burradon men believe that,— 

** The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

The Byron pitmen have a banner representing 
a colliery, and a miner standing pick in hand, 
with the chains of slavery lying shattered at his 
feet. On another part of the picture is the 
“Suan of Education” spreading its glorious rays, 
before which is the tyrant Ignorance retreating 
into a cloud, and the motto “ Union and Liberty.” 

The banner of the Society of Operative Brick- 
layers is of mauve silk. In the centre is an 
elaborate painting representing workmen erect - 
ing a house; the picture being supported by two 





emblematical figures. Above the painting are 
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the inscriptions “ By industry we flourish” ; “In 
all labour there is profit” ; “ Unity is strength” ; 
“‘ Industry is the source of prosperity.”’ In the 
centre is an allegorical representation of Justice 
watching over a body of bricklayers at work.* 

The Tyne shipwrights’ banner is of white silk, 
with blue border. Two hands are clasped 
together. A painting represents a vessel ready 
for launching from the ways, and a streamer 
flying from the mainmast-head, containing the 
words ‘‘ Manhood Suffrage.” 

The Tyne bricklayers’ banner is of blue silk, 
with deep pink border with the motto “In God 
is all our trust.’’ On the reverse side is a painting 
representing two officers in the act of relieving 
an injured bricklayer. 

The Sunderland saw-mill operatives designed 
a banner especially novel and to the purpose. 
It is made of broad shavings, interlaced and 
fringed with curled shavings, and ornamented 
with large tassels, also of curled shavings of 
varied-coloured woods. On the front of this 
“trade” banner are the words “ Manhood 
Suffrage,” and a device representing a crown, 
composed of curled shavings. 

The ironmoulders’ banner is of green silk. A 
picture represents the manufacture and uses of 
iron,—showing the blast-furnaces, the engine- 
works, a screw-steamer, a plough, and a paddle. | 
steamer, and a figure of Justice watching over | 
the trade. 

The shoemakers’ banner is very large, of 
blue silk, with white and floral border, fringed 
at the bottom. In the centre is the crest of 
the cordwainers, flanked by the figures of 
Crispin and Crispino, and the words, “ Unity is 
strength”; “We relieve our sick and bury our 
dead”; “United to protect, not to oppress” ; 
‘* May prosperity attend the justice of our cause.” 
The whole is relieved with very elaborate and 
beautiful scroll-work in gold. This belongs 
London. ‘ 

The stonemasons have several handsome 
banners and devices, of the square, compasses, 
rule, and trade tools, with the mottoes, “The 
Lord is our trust” ; “‘ Eight hours the earnest of 
a@ new era in the history of labour” ; “ We are 
one”; “United we stand, divided we fall”; 
“‘Manhood suffrage, our rights as men, and our 
privileges as citizens ” ; “ People throughout the 
land, join in one social band, and save yourselves.” 

The Gateshead pipemakers’ banner has a 
couple of long pipes crossed, the word ‘‘ Equity,” 
and underneath the eye of Providence. This was 
placed on a large rolley drawn by a grey horse, 
on which were seated two pipemakers and a boy, 
who were occupied in making “ manhood suffrage 

ipes.” 
. The Brushmakers’ Society has a banner with 
their trade handiwork and the motto, ‘‘ A sweep- 
ing measure the one thing needful.” 

The Ouseburn engineers and operative smiths 
have as their principal banner a model of a steam 
hammer, a large wagon belonging to the works 
on which are cleverly-constructed models, 
including a steamer fitted up with both paddle 
and screw, a screw steamer, a steam hammer, 
all of which are worked by steam, and workmen 
attending to the operations. On the white silk 
banner are the words, “ The representation of 
the people, not of a class; brains, not bricks” ; 
“The future of the people rests with them- 
selves”; ‘“ By hammer and hand all arts do 
stand.” 

The amalgamated engineers’ banner is of large 
dimensions, with the motto, ‘‘Be united and 
industrious.” 

The joiners’ banners are of blue silk, with 
deep white border, and pictures of carpenters 
working at the bench surrounded by their prin- 

cipal tools, together with the joiners’ coat of 
arms, and the mottoes, “‘ Crede, sede, cave” ; 
“ Justice and equity”; “ How good itis for 
brethren to dwell in unity” ;—device, a crown 
made of shavings. 

The painters of Newcastle and districts’ banner 
is very large and elaborate. Two figures at 
the top represent Truth and Justice, between 
which is the eye of Justice. The coat of 
arms of the trade and the motto, “Amor et 
Obedientia”’; Cupid is standing before an easel 
painting the words “ Manhood suffrage,” and 
the words, “ Be true to your colours”; “By 
faith and perseverance we’ll gain our rights” ; 
“ Labour and capital go hand in hand” ; “ Cleave 
to that which is good” ; “ Give us justice: it is 
our right.” 

Boiler-makers and iron ship-builders of Jarrow 





have several banners with pictures and devices 
of their trade, and the mottoes on which are— 
“Success to Iron Shipbuilding” ; “Let Jarrow 
flourish” ; ‘‘ United to support, not banded to 
injure”; “Honour Bright”; “Nil Desperan- 
dum”; “We seek no favour, but demand our 
right.” A banner bearing the Jarrow iron- 
founders’ coat of arms, is elaborately painted, 
and exhibits in the background a sea view, with 
a ship under full sail, and the words, “‘God the 
first founder.” 

The London trade banners are perhaps more 
costly than the provincials, but the designs are 
not particularly wide of those of Newcastle. At 
the late Hyde Park demonstration they made a 
good show, but “ Boreas” became so shocked at 
the tailors’ banner, which beside the painting of 
the “ tailor’s” coat of arms, and the mottoes, 
“Concordia parve res crescunt,’’ had, on the 
reverse side, Adam and Eve, as they were attired 
when they were driven out of the Garden of Eden. 
It is stated that when the other trade ban- 
ners were unfurled on ‘he Victoria Embankment, 
the sun shone brightiy, and there was scarcely 
a breath of wind, but no sooner was the tailors’ 
banner hoisted than ‘“ Boreas’”’ became furious, 
and blew all the banners out of the bearers’ 
hands, and when they reached Hyde Park most 
of them were in tatters, and “‘ Adam and Eve”’ 
were blown out of the picture, as well as turned 
out of the Garden of Eden. The London trades 
have a great affection for Phrygian caps, bundles 
of sticks, and the tricolor. 

This wreck will necessitate new trade banners, 


woman. Walpole wrote the following inscription 
after her death :— 
“ Ye smiles and jests still hover round; 

This is mirth’s consecrated ground. 

Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 

A matchless actress, Clive her name. 

The comic muse with her retired, 

And shed a tear when she expired.”’ 

Scott was a celebrated painter of sea-pieces 
and landscapes in his day, and was called by 
admirers the “ English Canaletti.’” Hudson was 
the portrait-painter, who would now be for- 
gotten had he not been the master of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. In after-life Reynolds had a villa on 
the summit of Richmond-hill, and Hudson 
observed to him one day, “ Little did I think 
we should ever have had country-honses opposite 
to each other” ; to which Sir Joshua replied, 
“ Little did I think, when I was a young man, 
that I should at any time look down upon Mr. 
Hudson.” Lady Suffolk lived at Marble-hill, a 
house designed for her by the Earl of Pembroke, 
and Mr. H., “‘the impudent lawyer,” was Joseph 
Hickey, who figures more creditably in Gold- 
smith’s “‘ Retaliation” :-— 

‘* Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature ; 
And slander itself must allow him good nature. 
He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper ! 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser. 
I answer, No, no; for he always was wiser. 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that. 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah no, 

Then what was his failing? Come tell it, and burn ye ! 

He was—could he help it ?—a special attorney.” 





and as some alteration will take place, i: may 
trade banners. 


which are now extant, were not made of silk, but 
many are of tapestry, with the coat of arms | 
worked in. The City library contains a valuable 
work, with illustrations of banners and ban- 
nerets of the City trade guilds of the time of 
Charles II., which seem to show that our present 
trade banners are superior both in design, cost, 
and execution. 








TWICKENHAM. 


Most large cities have agreeable outskirts, to 
the peace and quiet of which the well-to-do 
inhabitants can retire from the noise and bustle 
of town life; but few are in this respect so well 
supplied as London. Of late years “the 
northern heights’’ of Hampstead and Highgate 
have come more than ever into favour, and they 
are now joined by one continuous line of resi- 
dences to our huge metropolis; and on the 
southern side large environs of pretentious and 
of modest villas of all grades have grown around 
the various stations of our suburban railways. 
Formerly, however, it was the Thames that 
attracted to itself, like a magnet, the noblemen 
and retired millionaires, or still busy citizens. 
Palaces and mansions gradually arose along its 
banks, and its windings became the controlling 
centre-line of power which led the outskirts in 
its varying course. 

Of all the outskirts of London, the one with 
the most interesting literary associations is 
Twickenham, so especially connected as it is 
with the names of Alexander Pope and Horace 
Walpole. The houses of both these men were 
bizarre, but interesting, as being exhibitions of 
their characters. Twickenham is healthy, and 
its mild and good air has drawn large numbers 
to its site, so that of late years it has grown 
greatly ; but its trae fame will ever cling around 
the persons and events of the past. Walpole, 
in a letter to R. Bentley (July 5th, 1755), claims 
great consideration for the place he loved :— 
“ Nothing is equal to the glory of this village. 
Mrs. Pritchard has bought Ragman’s Castie. 
We shall be as celebrated as Bais or Tivoli ; and 
if we have not as sonorous names as they boast, 
we have very famous people. Clive and Pritchard, 
actresses; Scott and Hudson, painters; my Lady 


ve left to another paper to describe the London Leicester House, 
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|Cambridge House. 


Paul Whitehead, “the champion and bard of 
”” whose heart was inurned in his 
patron Lord Le Despencer’s mausoleum at West 
Wycombe, with Pagan rites, lived at Colne 
Lodge ; and Richard Owen Cambridge, the beau- 
ideal of a thorough English gentleman, lived at 
So much for Walpole’s 
prose. About 1758 he wrote some verses called 
“The Parish Register of Twickenham,” in which 
most of the famous residents of the parish are 
introduced :— . 


* Where silver Thames round Twit’nam meads 
His winding current sweetly leads ; 
Twit'nam, the Muses’ fav'rite seat, 

Twit’ nam, the Graces’ loved retreat ; 

There pulish’d Essex went to sport, 

The pride and victim of a court! 

There Bacon tuned the grateful lyre 

To soothe Eliza’s haughty ire. 

Ah! happy had no meaner strain 

Than friendship’s dash’d his mighty vein! 

Twit’ nam, where Hyde, majestic sage, 

Retired from folly’s frantic stage, 

While his vast soul was hung on tenters, 

To mend the world and vex Dissenters ; 

Twit’ nam, where frolic Wharton revel d, 

Where Montagu, with lock dishevel’d 
Conflict of dirt and warmth divine), 
nvoked and scandalized the Nine ; 

Where Pope in moral music spoke 

To th’ anguish’d soul of Bolingbroke, 

And whisper'’d, how true genius errs, 

Preferring joys that power confers; 

Bliss never to great minds arising 

From ruling worlds, but from despising ; 

Where Fielding met his bunter muse, 

And as they quaff’d the fiery juice, 

Droll nature stamp'd each lucky hit 

With unimaginable wit ; 

Where Suffolk sought the peacefal scene, 

Resigning Richmond to the Queen, 

And all the glory, all the teasing, 

Of pleasing one, not worth the pleasing ; 

Where Fanny, ‘ ever blooming fair,’ 

Ejaculates the graceful pray’r, 

And scap’d from sense, w:th nonsense smit, 

For Whitfi-ld’s cant leaves Stanhope’s wit,— 

Amid this choir of sounding names 

Of statesmen, bards, and beauteous dames, 

Shall the last trifler of the throng, 

Enroll his own such names among ? 

Oh, no! enough if I consign 

To lasting type their notes divine ; 

Enough if Strawberry’s humble hill 

The title-page of fame shall fill.” 


This is a goodly list of great names, but several 
others remain unmentioned, and these we must 
notice farther on. At present we will just refer 
to those that Walpole mentions. The Earl of 
Essex was supposed to have lived at Twicken- 
ham Park, but there is no authority for the 
supposition, although he appears to have visited 
Francis Bacon here, when the place was in the 
possession of that distinguished man. Queen 





Suffolk, famous in her time; Mr. H., the impu- 
dent lawyer that Tom Hervey wrote against ; 
Whitehead, the poet ; and Cambridge, the every- 
thing.” These are but afew of the distinguished 
names of those connected with the place; but 
Walpole himself made a more ample list, a few 
years after this. Ragman’s Castle was after- 
wards known by the less singular name of Lawn 
Cottage, but is now no longer standing. Kitty 
Clive lived at Little Strawberry Hill, at a house 
that her friend Walpole loved to call ‘“ Cliveden.”’ 
One who obtained the warmest praise from 
Dr. Johnson for her character and talents, both 





* This banner belongs to the London Society of 
Bricklayers. 


Elizabeth visited Twickenham Park in 1592, when 
Bacon presented her with a sonnet in praise of 
the Earl of Essex. Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, lived at York House, which was given him 
by the Crown on the public announcement of the 
marriage of his daughter with James II., then 
Duke of York. It was his literary villa, where 
he passed the summer months, and was visited 
by most of the celebrities of his day. The 
notorious Dake of Wharton, called by Pope “the 
scorn and wonder of our day,” lived at the 
Grove. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu came to 
live at Saville House about the year 1720, Pope 





off and on the stage, could have been no ordinary 
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having used his best endeavours to induce her 


to settle at Twickenham. Fielding, the novelist, | ing 


occupied two rooms in a quaint, old-fashioned 
wooden house in Back-lane, where he wrote his 
“Tom Jones.” The last name on Walpole’s list 
is the lovely Lady Fanny Shirley, daughter of 
one of the Earls of Ferrers, who lived at Heath- 
lane Lodge, and on whom was written the well- 
known ballad, “ Fanny, blooming fair.” Walpole 
omitted many distinguished inhabitants of the 
“literary suburb” from his “ Parish Register,” 
and we will now, therefore, add a list of some of 
his omissions. 

Richard Corbet, the poet, and Bishop of 
Norwich, whose father cultivated a nursery- 
ground at this place; William Lenthall, the 
famous Speaker of the Long Parliament ; Robert 
Boyle, the philosopher ; Sir John Suckling, “the 
most light and sprightly of our poets, except 
Moore”; and Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop 
of Worcester; all lived at Twickenham. The 
parish church is dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin, and is of no great interest. One only of 
the vicars has been eminently distinguished, and 
this was Daniel Waterland, one of the ablest 
pillars of the Church of England. The list of 
churchwardens contains one famous name in 
that of Sir Godfrey Kneller, “who bragged 
more, spelt worse, and painted better than any 
artist of his day.’ He was also a most lenient 
justice of the peace, and once let off a thief, 
reprimanding the prosecutor for putting tempta- 
tion in his way. Pope refers to this remarkable 
judgment in his lines :— 

“‘ I think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit, 

Who sent the thief (that stole the cash) away, 

And punish’d him put it in his way.” 
Sir Godfrey lived at Whitton House, which has 
been altered and enlarged, and is now called 
Kneller Hall. In the Register of Marriages of 
this parish there is an entry of more than 
local interest, viz., the marriage of the famous 
sculptor, ‘Francis Chantrey, of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, and Mary Ann Wale, November 
23rd, 1809.” 

Several royal personages have been connected 
with Twickenham. Tradition reports the Manor 
House to have been the residence of one of 
Henry VIII.’s queens, and we know from history 
that Queen Anne was born at York House. In 
1694 this same queen (then only Princess Anne) 
borrowed the house of a Mrs. Davies fora month, 
in order that her son, the Duke of Gloucester, 
might have change of air. This young prince 
brought his regiment of boys with him, and 
exercised them every day on an ait opposite the 
house called the Swan Islet, which is now part 
of the mainland, It is related that Mrs. Davies, 
a wealthy old lady, who lived chiefly on herbs, 
without animal food, “refused to receive 100 
guineas which were offered her for her house.” 
Louis Philippe, when Duke of Orleans, rented 
Orleans House, on his arrrival in England from 
New York, in 1800, and it was here, on May 18th, 
1807, that his son, the Duke of Montpensier, 
died. In this same year Louis Philippe wrote to 
Dr.Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, a letter, a passage 
of which is of great interest, when read by the 
light of his after-life:—I quitted my native 
country so early that I have hardly the manners 
or the habits of a Frenchman, and I can say with 
truth that I am attached to England not only by 
gratitude,.but by taste and inclination. In the 
sincerity of my heart, I do pray that I may 
never leave this hospitable soil. But it is not 
from individual feeling only that I take so much 
interest in the success of England, it is also as a 
man. The safety of Europe, of the world itself, 
the happiness and independence of the human 
race, depend upon the safety and independence 
of England.” In 1846 Orleans House was bought 
by the Duc d’Aumale, who gathered around him 
here valuable collections of works of art and rare 
books. York House, once the residence of the 
great Earl of Clarendon, and long afterwards of 

the Hon. Mrs. Damer, was purchased a few years 
ago by the Duc d’Aumale for his nephew, the 
Comte de Paris. Another member of the 
Orleans family,—the Prince de Joinville, third 
son of Louis Philippe,—lived from 1866 to 1871 
at Mount Lebanon. “ Heroes and kings” are 
warned to keep their distance on Bishop War- 
burton’s monument to the memory of Pope, 
but in these instances the warning has been, 
it appears, unheeded, We cannot longer keep 
back mention of that poet who was the chief 
glory of Twickenham. He dearly loved his 
villa, which he called “my Tusculum,” and 
spent both his time and his money on the adorn- 
ment of his gardens with the greatest content- 
ment. In 1725 his old nurse died, and he 


erected a tablet to her memory, with the follow- 
inscription :—“ To the memory of 
Beech, who died November 5th, 1725. Aged 78. 
Alex. Pope, whom she nursed in his infancy, and 
constantly attended for thirty-eight years, in 
gratitude to a faithful old servant, erected this 
stone.” Eight years after, the poet’s mother, 
Mrs. Editha Pope, died, and besides erecting a 
tablet to her in the church, he raised an obelisk 
in a secluded part of the grounds, with the 
touching inscription :— 
“ Ah, Editha! 
Matrum optima, 

Mulierum amantissima, 

Vale!” 


Nothing is now left of the poet; the grotto 
which cost him 1,000/. has been stripped of the 
spars, shells, and gems which adorned it, by his 
thieving admirers, thus fulfilling the prophecy 
in Dodsley’s ‘‘ Cave of Pope” :— 

*‘ Then some small gem, or moss, or shining ore, 
Departing, each shall pilfer, in fond hope 
To please their friends in every distant shore, 

Boasting a relic from the cave of Pope;”’ 
and his villa itself was ruthlessly destroyed by 
the Baroness Howe, widow of the son of the 
celebrated admiral, and wife of Sir Wathen 
Waller. The vicissitudes of houses are often 
very strange ; Pope’s own villa had wings added 
to it by Sir William Stanhope, and the end of 
the villa built by that “Queen of the Goths,”— 
Lady Howe, after she had razed Pope’s to the 
ground, was that its wings were taken down 
and the central portion divided into two 
houses. One of Pope’s friends, James Craggs, 
the Secretary of State who succeeded Addison, 
and died at the early age of thirty-five, lived at 
the Grove. The poet wrote his epitaph for the 





monument in Westminster Abbey, and tells us 
that Craggs was,—* Praised, wept, and honour’d 
by the muse he loved.” 

We now come tothe most noted of all the 
habitations at Twickenham, viz., the gimcrack 
villa of Horace Walpole, the registrar of the 
village. The original house was built by the 
Earl of Bradford’s coachman in 1698, and was 
called by the common people ‘ Chopped-straw 
Hall.” It was inhabited by several men of note 
before Walpole bought it; one of the earliest of 
these was Colley Cibber, and the latest Pére 
Courayer. In 1747 Walpole took the remainder 
of Mrs. Chenevix the toy-woman’s lease, and 
the next year bought the fee-simple. He then 
ually rebuilt the house according to his 
notions of Gothic, and filled it with curiosities, 
after which it attracted all the fashionable 
world to it as one of the sights of the kingdom. 
It thus became a very different place to that 
which Mrs. Chenevix left. Walpole described 
Mr. Chenevix’s library as “ furnished with three 
maps, one shelf, a bust of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and a lunar telescope without any glasses.” 
There was a small house on the estate which 
Walpole bought, in which Richard Franklin, the 
printer of the Craftsman, lived; and it is not a 
little curious that William Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath, Sir Robert Walpole’s great opponent, and 
one of the chief writers in the Craftsman, should 
have written some verses in praise of Straw- 
berry-hill: they commence,— 


“ 80 G ’ 
olin tonaieiene 
And some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare. 
But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 
If Strawb’ry Hill, if Strawb’ry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell,” 
Nicholas Amhurst, the editor of the Craftsman, 
died at Twickenham; and although 10,000 or 
12,000 copies were sold weekly of this paper, 
which brought his party into power, he was 
allowed to die poor, and to be buried at the 
expense of Franklin. One of the chief distinc- 
tions of Strawberry-hill was the printing-press 
which Walpole set up in 1757, and at which he 
printed some good books and much rubbish. 





His last printer, Thomas Kirgate, who served 
his master for thirty years, was not remembered 
in Walpole’s will, in which 100,0001. were be- 
queathed in various ways. Kirgate wrote some 
stanzas complaining of his lot :— 
** Adieu! ye groves and Gothic tow’rs, 
Where I have spent my youthful hours, 
Alas! I find in vain : 
Since he who could my age protect 
By some mysterious sad ne 
Has left me to complain,’ 


Walpole bequeathed his house and its con- 
tents to the Hon. Mrs. Damer, with 2,0001. to 
keep it in repair; and she, after living in it for 
a time, resigned it in 1811 to the Countess 
Dowager of Waldegrave. In 1791, six years 





after Mrs. Clive’s death, the two Misses Berry, 


whom Walpole deseribed as “‘ the best informed 
and most perfect creatures he ever saw,” came 
to live at Little Strawberry-hill; and their 
attached friend,—“ Albion’s old Horace,’ as he 
called himself, bequeathed the house to them at 
his death. 

The list of the distinguished inhabitants of 
Twickenham is still unexhausted, but we must 
hurry over those that have not yet been men- 
tioned. Twickenham Park has already been 
referred to as the residence for a time of Bacon ; 
a later occupant was John Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, the distinguished alist, who was 
made a peer by Charles II., at Brussels, in 1658. 
His town-house was in Piccadilly, on the site of 
Devonshire House, and Berkeley Square and 
Street, and Stratton-street, take their names 
from him. His brother, Sir William Berkeley, 
an able governor of Virginia, died at Twicken- 
ham, and was buried in the church. Marble 
Hill, as mentioned before, was built for Mrs. 
Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, the 
mistress of George II. The staircase is made 
entirely of finely-carved mahogany, and some 
of the floors are of the same wood. There 
is a story attached to this mahogany. A 
certain captain had orders from the king 
bring some wood from the Bay of Honduras; 
and he carried out his instructions in so uncere- 
monious a manner, felling the trees without 
permission of the Court of Spain, that a war 
was nearly the consequence. Marble Hill has 
had several famous occupants; Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was one of these, and the Marquis Wellesley 
another. Soon after the marquis left it it be- 
came the property of General Peel. Little 
Marble Hill stands on the site of a cottage once 
occupied by Mrs. Clive, before she removed. to 





Little Strawberry Hill. The gifted Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, wife of Dr. Johnson’s Topham Beau- 
clerk, was a later resident, in whose honour 
Walpole added a postscript to his “ Parish 
Register,” commencing— 
** Here genius, in a later hour, 
Selected its sequester’d bower.”’ 

Lord Byron’s grandfather, Admiral Byron, 

known amongst the sailors as “foul weather 
Jack,” was buried at Twickenham on April 10, 
1786. Dr. Morton, Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, and Secretary of the Royal 
Society, died here in 1799, aged eighty-three. 
Sir John Hawkins, the historian of music and 
executor of Dr. Johnson, lived at Twickenham 
House; and the deluded Joanna Southcott lived 
and preached in a small cottage on the Staines- 
road, pulled down a few yearsago. Of celebrities 
of our own days, we must not forget that 
Turner, the painter, lived for some years at 
Sandycomb Lodge; or that Charles Dickens 
took up his summer residence at Ailsa Park- 
villas in 1838. The Poet Laureate lived at 
Twickenham in 1852, when his son Hallam, 
called after the hero of “In Memoriam,” was 
born. 
Hounslow Heath was once a name of terror 
to travellers and the neighbouring village of 
Whitton was a notorious resort of the highway- 
men that frequented that place. Dr. Dodd was 
captured here before his trial for forgery. 
Scarcely more than twenty years ago the little 
village of Whitton was still quiet and secluded, 
and at the chief house of the place a night 
watchman was kept, who went round the house 
and grounds every hour, and called out the 
time. Twickenham has always been famous for 
its trees, and the first weeping willow known in 
this country is said to have been planted in 
Twickenham Park in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. In many of the gardens 
there are ificent cedars of Lebanon. Arch- 
ibald Lord Islay, afterwards Duke of Argyll, 
planted about fifty of these cedars at Whitton- 
place, and then erected an elegant tower from 
which the outspreading branches might be looked 
down upon. “It is said that the trees of Mount 
Lebanon itself are so shattered by winds and 
storms, that they are surpassed by the cedars 
in the neighbourhood of London.” Twickenham 
has had several historians, but the latest is the 
Rev. R. §S. Cobbett, whose “Memorials of 
Twickenham, Parochial and Topographical,” 
was issued last year. It is a careful work, full 
of information and interest, and we have been 
greatly indebted to its pages for much of the 
matter contained in this article. We cannot 
better close these notices of one of the outskirts. 
which has grown up by our beautiful river, than 
with the words of Thomson :— 


“ The silver Thames first rural grows 
winding up to where the Muses haunt 





Fair wi 
In Twit’nam’s bowers,” 
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THE CONINGTON MONUMENT, ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, BOSTON. 





CHAMBERS IN LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON. 


Tue subject of our illustration is the street 
front of a block of offices on the south side of 
Leadenhall-street. The general plan consists of 
detached blocks, with a corridor running through, 
and a large stair in the centre block, giving 
access to the whole. On the ground-floor 
there is a branch corridor running through 
another property into Billiter-street. Each of 
the blocks averages about 50 ft. by 40 ft., and 
is four stories high, counting a lofty and well- 
lighted basement, which really covers the whole 
area, being lighted throughout by skylights. 
The whole of the surfaces of the areas through. 
out are lined with white tiles. The plan seems 
to be very convenient, and the offices, which are 
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unusually light and well ventilated, are mostly 
let, and from what we hear, at very high rates. 
The front is built with Portland stone and cut 
and gauged Fareham brick. It is an excellent 
piece of workmanship. The roof is covered 
with Staffordshire tiles. é 

The work has been entirely carried out by 
Messrs. Ashby & Horner, of Aldgate, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
R. Norman Shaw, A.R.A. Mr. James was the 
clerk of works. The carving and modelling were 


entrusted to Mr. James Forsyth, of Edward- 
street, Hampstead-road. 

It may beinteresting to mention specifically that 
the ground-floor of the back block, simply a 
room (under 50 ft. by 40 ft.), lets for 1,000 
guineas a year, on a twenty-one years’ lease, and 


We have reason to 








all the rest in proportion. 


believe that the favour with which the building 
is viewed arises from having good access to all 
parts, and the care bestowed by the architect on 
the provision-of light and air. 








THE CONINGTON MONUMENT. 


THe monument of which we give an en- 
graving has been erected in St. Botolph’s 
Church, Boston, in memory of the late Rev. 
John Conington, Corpus Professor of Latin in 
the University of Oxford. 

The work generally is executed in veined 
alabaster, the subject being sculptured in white 
Italian alabaster. 

The monument was designed by Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., and executed by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of London. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Statues.—The Government of ‘“‘ Moral Order” 
will decorate Paris, if it does not regenerate the 
population. Napoleons in marble and bronze 
are to be liberally distributed. The two principal 
effigies—that of the Rond-point at Courbevoie, 
and that of the Column Vendéme,—are at 
present at the State depdt of marbles in the 
Rue de |’Université. It is the latter which will 
surmount the new column ; it is for the moment 
in fifteen or twenty pieces, and looks like a mass 
of old iron. It is not broken, however, but 
unscrewed, and, despite a few crevices, can be 
easily put together, provided that no essential 
piece is missing. There are only five more 
statues of Napoleon in France. They are 
erected at Ajaccio, Auxonne, Cherbourg, Mon- 
tereau, and Lille. There isalsoone at Marengo, 
erected in 1847 by the Sardinian Government. 
That of Lyons was pulled from its pedestal on 
the 4th of September. The forgotten statue of 
the Empress Josephine is to be replaced on its 
former pedestal in the Avenue Josephine. This 
statue was preserved from all revolutionary 
indignities on the 4th of September, and placed 
in the State dept, where it remains intact. It 
is 3 métres 10 centimétres high, and was exe- 
cuted by the sculptor, Vital Dubray, who devoted 
two years to the work. It was unveiled in 1867. 
The Empress is represented holding an exotic 
flower in her hand,—an attitude which sym- 
bolises the place of her birth, Martinique. The 
left hand rests on a coronet placed on an antique 
tripod. The statue is carved in one block of 
white marble, and the pedestal is in hard stone 
from Isére quarries. No inscription, scratch, or 
fissure has yet disfigured it. 

The Ruins of the Tuileries.—The demolition of 
the two galleries uniting the Medicis pavilion to 
those of Flore and Marsan, and the materials 
provening from the destruction of these portions 
of the Tuileries, were adjudged three days ago, 
at the Tribunal of Commerce, to the highest 
bidder, the contest having been, contrary to 
general expectation, pushed to an extreme point. 
The auction took place by candle-light. There 
were two lots, the first of which went for 41,000 
francs, the second for 40,000. There was some 
talk of forming an anonymous company to buy 
the ruins as an archeological speculation, but 
this the Government rendered impossible. Among 
the conditions imposed on the contractor are 
these,—the demolitions must be completed within 
the space of three months, and all materials 
cleared away within five. The Administration 
of Domains reserves to itself the right to 
exercise a minute and continuous supervision 
over all the workmen employed. All objects 
found in the ruins, whatever may be their value, 
will be handed over to the Administration, which 
can demolish parts of the building or organise 
searches as it thinks fit on its own account. 
Neither contractor nor workmen will be allowed 
to enter those parts of the building which are 
not being destroyed: to break this rule will be 
to incur a fine of 50 francs. Therefore, if the 
treasures supposed to be hidden in the ruins of 
the Tuileries really exist, good care has been 
taken to keep them in the public pocket. 

The Hétel de Ville-—The Paris municipality 
is rather more prudent in financial matters than 
the Versailles Government, yet it is energetic 
and liberal in one direction—the Hétel de Ville. 
A plan for the rebuilding of the principal part 
of the municipal palace has already been 
adopted. Now the annexe facing the quays, 
where the octroi department was formerly in- 
stalled, is being set free from the surrounding 
ruins. About fifty workmen have been engaged 
during the last few days in detaching the enor- 
mous iron beams that compose the skeleton of 
the roof, and whereof the greater part is in suffi- 
ciently good condition to be used again. The 
architect directing the works has given it as his 
opinion that the edifice need not be entirely 
destroyed. The principal fagade, fronting the 
Place de |’Hétel de Ville, may be retained, as 
well as that of the Rue ge la Parcheminerie. 
The reconstruction will cost about one million 
of francs. It was at first intended to repair the 
annexe and the Hétel de Ville together, but it 
is now announced that the octroi building will 
be completed before the plans of MM. de Per. 
thes and Ballu are put into execution. 

New Tramway Carriages.—For some time past 
the Paris Omnibus Company have been demand- 
ing models of a simple and commodious vehicle, 
suitable to the tramways which are now being 
laid down in many parts of Paris. One was 
exhibited at the Trocadero a month ago; but it 
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appears that it was found wanting, since a new 
model has been tried this week on the rail which 
runs from the Pont Solferino to the Pont de la 
Concorde. This last invention will probably be 
adopted. It is a happy modification of the 
American form. The form is that of an elegant 
wagonette, —that most sociable and comfortable 
of vehicles; it can be drawn by one or two 
horses, and contains twenty-six places, sixteen 
inside and ten on two platforms placed at the 
two extremities of the carriage. On these plat- 
forms travellers will stand and be able to smoke ; 
in the interior are parallel seate covered with 
green velvet, as in the ordinary omnibus. A 
mineral essence has been adopted for the light- 
ing of the carriages. This new model has there- 
fore no “ knife-board,”’—a mutilation of which 
few passengers will complain. The platforms 
are excellent substitutes. A curious feature is 
that the driver will stand among the smokers, a 
revolving handle within his reach which will act 
on a break, and gratify obese ladies by securing 
a sudden stoppage. The carriage is uniform at 
both ends: arrived at a terminus, the shafts are 
taken out and affixed to the other end; the con- 
ductor occupying the place vacated by the 
driver. Ventilators are affixed to the upper 
part of the carriage. The company is not yet 
satisfied, however. A new system, admitting of 
forty seats, and the orthodox impériales, is to be 
tried in a few weeks. 

Preparations for “ La Revanche.”—Apart from 
learning German geography, fencing, and riding, 
the Parisian passion for revenge is leading 
sober members of the Institute, savants, and 
scientific authorities into the most extraordinary 
researches and experiments. M. Mille has just 
announced himself as a partisan of ‘‘ detached 
forts,” and M. Mille is, it should be stated, 
the engineer intrusted with the condact of the 
experiments being made in the plain of Genne- 
villiers on the waters and detritus of drains as 
manure. His essays have been thoroughly 
successful, and the plain where this manure has 
been tried is a veritable slice of Utopia. Genne- 
villiers is a peninsula,—waste land hitherto,— 
jutting into the Seine. ‘These facts have led the 
engineer to put forward a panacea, in case of 
siege. He proposes that a large belt of forts 
should protect the peninsula, which should be 
manured from the drains. The ground could 
thus be entirely fertilised, and would produce a 
sufficient crop of vegetables to supply all the 
wants of the capital. The Prussians could then 
no longer force epicurean Parisians to pay 
30 francs a bushel for indifferent potatoes. 








BARNACK CHURCH. 


THE east window of the chancel of this well- 
known church has been filled with stained glass, 
as a memorial of the late Bishop Davys, of Peter- 
borough. The chancel is of the Late Decorated 
style of architecture, and sufficient old stained 
glass was found in the fine stonework of the 
window to give a clue to the proper treatment 
of the new glass. The colouring of the tracery 
pieces is rather heavy. The windows are light- 
coloured grisaille-work, with subjects under low 
canopies, running across the window, forming 
string-courses of colour, as in the side-windows 
of Merton College Chapel, Oxford. 

The echeme of the subjects is, first, from the 
life of our Lord ; next, illustrations from the life 
of St. John the Baptist, to whom the church is 
dedicated ; then subjects from the life of St. 
Peter,—these last have reference to the con- 
nexion from the earliest times that there has 
been between Peterborough Cathedral and Bar- 
nack Church. 

The two side-windows are also filled with 
stained glass, similar in character to that in the 
east window, but they have the figurés of the 
four Evangelists, and the four writers of the 
Epistles, instead of other subjects. The appear- 
ance of the new work is remarkably like that of 
the old stained glass. 

The church is best known from its having the 
oldest and most interesting tower of any church 
in England. It is Saxon, of primitive form, and 
in excellent preservation. In Saxon times it 
stood by itself, the only entrance being by a 
doorway, now a window abont 15 ft. from the 
‘ground. From the stone seats placed round 
the inside, it is surmised that it was used asa 
fcouncil-chamber by the East Anglians. The 
‘nave and chancel were added afterwards. The 
tower is surmounted by a beautiful Early English 
lantern, and there are some charming bits of 





Saxon ornament outside. Besides the Saxon 


tower, there is a very good font, and a most 
singular sculpture of the Virgin in contempla- 
tion. It is much mutilated, but the figures of 
the three persons of the Trinity, with separate 
rays proceeding to the Virgin, can be clearly 
made out. The churchyard, covered with stone 
coffins, should be noticed. The neighbourhood 
of the ehurch furnished the celebrated Barnack 
stone of which Peterborough Cathedral was 
built. The quarry has been long exhausted. 

The three stained windows are the gift of the 
Rev. Marsham Argles, M.A., canon of Peter- 
borough, and were executed by Heaton, Butler, 
& Bayne, of London. 








ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


THe Report of the Council of this Society, 
read at the last annual meeting already referred 
to in our pages, says :—“ As regards the work- 
men, the encouragement that has been given to 
the Building Trades’ Institute for technical 
education by the personal exertions of some of 
your members, and by the offering of prizes by 
the Society, has produced and is producing good 
results. The workmen find that in pointing out 
to them a course of study the architects are 
their best advisers, and the results of that study 
are at present shown in the returns of the 
Government Science and Art Examinations, in 
which the Manchester Institute takes a high 
rank, and will no doubt in coming years be more 
apparent in the technical knowledge possessed 
by the future master builders of Manchester. 

The value of the Society as an organised body 
has, however, been shown in other respects. 

It will be remembered that some years ago a 
paper was drawn up with the view of setting 
forth the principles that ought to characterise 
building agreements: this alone was a step in 
advance of anything that had previously existed, 
showing, as it did clearly, the rules of equity 
that ought to be embodied in such documents. 

Latterly, however, from causes which it is 
unnecessary though not. difficult to point ont, 
the master builders, as a body, have succeeded 
in inducing or compelling architects in various 
parts of the kingdom to introduce into their 
building agreements clauses embodying the 
quantities with the agreement, and introducing 
a third party as referee on all points on which,— 
and they may be many,—the architect and 
builder may notagree. A request to countenance 
like clauses has been made to this Society by the 
Master Builders’ Association, and refused. The 
original paper on building agreements has, how- 
ever, been revised and some improvements intro- 
duced, such as fixing the proportion of payments 
on account in regard to the value of work done,— 
the proportion which the amount retained in hand 
as security for completion should bear to the 
amount of the contract,—the definition of the 
meaning of the words “completion of the con- 
tract,’””—the responsibility as to insurance, éc. ; 
but your Council has declined to agree to the 
incorporation of the quantities with the agree- 
ment as @ rule binding in all cases, because it 
must inevitably lead to laxity in taking them out, 
and rob the employer of the security he ought to 
feel as to the amount of money he may have to 
disburse ; and they have likewise declined to 
admit an arbitration clause, except for such cases 
as cannot possibly be provided for beforehand in 
the agreement itself. It cannot be concealed 
that the real motives for securing the offices of 
an arbitrator or referee are in to prices 
for extras and omissions, and possibly in throw- 
ing such obstacles in the way of an architect 
rejecting materials or workmanship as may cause 
him to accept what he might not otherwise feel 
disposed to do, rather than have the course of his 
work interrupted and interfered with by the 
intervention of a third party. Your Council 
consider that a very slight amount of trouble in 
framing the agreement, or in determining its 
basis at the very outset, would render the appeal 
to a referee unnecessary, while still doing strict 
justice to both builder and employer. 

During the past year the schedule for taking 
quantities and measuring up works has been 
revised in conjunction with a Committee of the 
Master Builders’ Association, and reprinted. The 
Society is to be congratulated on the fact, that 
so well was the work done in framing this very 
important document, now therecognised authority 
on these matters for this district, that no 
changes whatever have been introduced; the 
only additions having been some few explanatory 








paragraphs. 
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SMOKE NUISANCE IN THE SUBURBS. 


THERE are many people looking out for things 
to find fault with, some offering a remedy, others 
not. I beg to class myself with the latter kind 
of pests. My present grievance is this: The 
mode adopted in laying out ground for building 
large houses. I will instance South Kensington 
and its surroundings. Large high houses are now 
erected in wide roads, which houses, for example, 
I will call the shell of a nut. The kernel, or 
middle of the grounds at back of, and surrounded 
by such houses, is covered with low stables. 
These stables are inhabited, and the inhabitants 
must live, and so sometimes indulge in hot 
dinners, and use hot water; consequently fires 
are burning all day, winter and summer, which 
cause an abominable nuisance to the surrounding 
private houses, for no sooner are the windows 
opened than the rooms are filled with large 
blacks, or I may say lamps of soot. Why should 
not the stables be fitted up with gas-stoves ? Gas 
may be a little dearer than coal, but if it be con- 
sidered that the fires are kept alight and burning 
coals all day, while gas need only be lighted 
when wanted to be used, gas must be cheaper 
than coal, would keep the rooms cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter, prevent the fear of 
sparks flying out, and save much extra washing, 
cleaning, and annoyance to the inhabitants of 
the houses. As the stables generally belong to 
the houses, arrangement for the payment of gas 
used could be made with the rent,—if let. Y. 








GIVE THEM A RUB. 


WHILE sauntering upon the Holborn Viaduct 
the other day, I noticed what some people would 
consider mischief, namely, the toes and other 
lower parts of the bronze statues within reach 
having been rubbed, no doubt by idlers both big 
and little; and it struck me how much better 
the statues would look if such idlers had the 
opportunity now and then to rub them all over, 
or, better still, if the custodians of such works 
of art,—not only on the Viaduct, but throughout 
London,—would employ some (even pauper) 
labour once a month to softly rab off, by cloth 
or brush, the accumulation of dust and soot 
converted by rain into mud. No harm, I main- 
tain, could happen if properly and regularly 
performed, but much beauty would be the result 
and reward. Ze 





FALL OF BUILDINGS. 


A Bridge at King’s Cross.—The down traffic 
upon the Great Northern Railway has been 
thrown into disorganisation by the subsidence 
of one of the outside arches of the iron bridge 
that crosses the line about 50 yards from the 
terminus. The arch subsided to the extent of 
3 ft. or 4 ft., and completely obstructed the 
down main line. Two or three trains were 
delayed ; and pending the removal of the débris 
it was found necessary to despatch all the down 
traffic from the centre platform. The bridge 
was almost a new structure. Fortunately no 
one was hurt. 

Houses at Brighton.—Workmen had been en- 
gaged in erecting some houses and shops, at the 
corner of Kensington Gardens, and while doing 
so the other day one of the piers suddenly 
buckled and brought down the work, precipi- 
tating those engaged there into the street below, 
whence they were picked up and sent to the 
hospital, but, after receiving attention, and 
being found not to be much hurt, were permitted 
to go to their homes. The builders were Messrs. 
Hoather. Mr. Hill, the architect, was sum- 
moned at the police court afterwards by the 
borough surveyor for contravening the Act in 
the erection of the above buildings. The evi- 
dence went to show that the buildings had fallen 
down the week before and injured several men. 
Fined forty shillings and costs. 

Roofing in Leeds.—At the oil and soap works 
of Mr. John Newall, Lady Bridge, Leeds, before 
the work of the day had commenced, a portion 
of the roof of the building, which is 40 yards in 
length, fell in, doing considerable damage to 
chemicals and things requisite in carrying on 
the business. It seems that one of the cross 
beams supporting the roof had given way. 

A Building at South Shields —A large build. 
ing, which was composed of brick and stone, 
situated in Nile-street, and intended for exten- 
sive ale and porter stores and offices, for Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, was being finished, when a 
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loud crack was heard. This alarmed the work. 
men, who beat a retreat. They had hardly done 
so when the building fell in with a loud crash, 
and became a total wreck. Two workmen sus- 
tained injuries. The cause of the accident is 
said to be the giving way of an arch on which 
one of the main walls rested. The damage will 
amount to between 500I. and 600/. 

The Front of a Grand Stand.—At the Dun- 
fermline race-meeting a portion of the front 
boarding of the grand stand gave way, and pre- 
cipitated to the ground below about a dozen 
persons, all of whom sustained cuts and bruises. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Camberwell.—A new chancel has lately been 
added to St. Saviour’s Church, the accommoda- 
tion being found inadequate to the rapidly- 
increasing neighbourhood. It differs somewhat 
in character from the other portions of the edifice, 
being of a later date. The chancel has been 
produced from the designs of Mr. Bartleet, 
architect, and carried out by Messrs. Woods as 
the builders. A new stone pulpit has also been 
erected in the place of one of wood, the carving 
on the same, and which in the chancel is profuse, 
being executed by Messrs. Smith & Finley. 

Woodbridge.—Mr. R. M. Phipson, the diocesan 
architect, has been consulted in the carrying 
out of the alterations already referred to in our 
pages. His report estimates the cost at about 
1,5501. A committee was appointed to procure 
the necessary funds, and carry out the object in 
view. 

Hatford.—The chief stone of a new church 
has been laid at Hatford. Mr. W. Wigginton is 
the architect, and Mr. J. Falkner the builder. 

Britford.—The church, which has undergone 
restoration, has been reopened, when a piece of 
land, the gift of Mr. Jervoise, which has been 
added to the churchyard, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. During the progress of 
the restoration a Saxon arch of stone was dis- 
covered in the south side of the church, not far 
from the west end; and this having been opened, 
forms the doorway to the edifice, a porch of 
Early English character having been placed on 
the outside of the church. The nave is lighted 
on each side with three windows, some of which 
are composed of fragments of the original 
windows, which are of early character, the style 
being preserved in the new ones which have 
been inserted. The designs for restoration were 
furnished by Mr. G. E. Street, architect, and 
Mrs. Hale was the contractor. The cost of the 
restoration was over 2,0001. 

St. Lawrence.—The foundation-stone of St. 
Catherine’s Church at Manston has been laid. 
The site has been given by the Rev. G. W. 
Sicklemore. The architect is Mr. W. E. Smith, 
of London; and the builders are Messrs. Smith 
& Son, of Ramsgate. 

Great Yarmouth.—The amount required for 
the restoration of Gorleston Church is about 
4,6801. ; and the total sum, within 3001. or 4001., 
has been subscribed. 

Reading.—The foundation stone of a new 
school chapel, now being erected at the west 
side of the school buildings, has been laid by 
Mr. John Walter, M.P. The chapel will be a 
Gothic structure, about 70 ft. long, by 30 ft. 
wide. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse is the architect, 
and Messrs. Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild, of 
Croydon and Reigate, are the builders. The 
total cost will be about 3,0001.,and Mr.C. Easton, 
of Whiteknights Park, has given the sum of 
5001. towards the fund. 








ARTIZANS’ VISIT TO THE VIENNA 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue thirty artizans sent out by the Society 
for the Promotion of Scientific Industry to 
report upon their respective trades, as exhibited 
at the Exhibition, have returned, and from the 
careful selection of the men, and the eagerness 
with which they set about their work, strong 
hopes are entertained that a very practical and 
valuable volume of reports will be the result of 
their visit. Mr. W. G. Larkins, the Secretary of 
the Society, undertook the entire responsibility 
of the arrangements, both of travelling and of 
board and lodgings, and if the cheers the men 
gave him, when they bid him good-bye at Ant. 
werp on the road home, be any criterion, the 
men must have been well satisfied with their 








visit. It should be said that the expenses of 


eleven Birmingham men were defrayed by the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, and the 
party had the benefit of the experience of Mr. 
W. ©. Aitken, who was connected with the 
artizans’ visit to Paris in 1867. 








CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


On Saturday last the Society visited Breton’s 
Farm, on which the greater portion of the sewage 
of the town of Romford is utilised. 

The members assembled at Bishopsgate Station 
at three o'clock, and proceeded by train to Rom- 
ford, where they were met by Mr. Hope, the 
tenant of the farm, who conducted them over 
the whole of the property, about 121 acres in 
extent, and courteously explained the various 
points connected with sewage-farming. 

The members were much struck with the 
variety and richness of the crops, especially 
when the extreme natural poverty of the soil is 
considered. In one part was Italian rye-grass 
undergoing a sixth cutting, while on the next 
plot was maize or Indian corn; then wheat, well 
advanced, heavy with grain; and further on 
strawberries and other fruit, which appeared to 
thrive wonderfully on the liquid manure,— 
indeed, the members considered the strawberries 
to be of a peculiarly fine flavour. 

The farm is about three miles from the town, 
and the sewage, some 240,000 gallons per diem, 
flows by gravitation into settling-pits, from 
whence it runs into a chamber, out of which the 
fluid is pumped by an engine of 8-horse power 
to sufficient height to flow by means of carriers, 
some of wrought iron and some of concrete, to 
all parts of the farm. 

While observing the favourable results of 
sewage-farming, as illastrated by the crops, the 
members did not fail to note the absence of 
offensive odours on the farin, and also the purity 
of the effluent waters, which flowed from the 
under-drains. The results are such as can only 
follow intelligent and scientific sewage-cultiva- 
tion, as practised by Mr. Hope at Romford. 








THE WHITEHAVEN WET DOCK. 


THESE works were commenced in May last 
year, by Mr. Phillips, the contractor, and fair 
progress has been made. The erection of the 
dock walls has been forwarded. The outer 
walls on the north and north-west sides have 
been completed, and joined at the place locally 
known as “The Devil’s Elbow.” About this 
junction, also, communication with the north 
shore is afforded by some steps. The arches, 
three in number, at the “elbow,” have dis- 
appeared, and a curved wall has been substi- 
tuted. The west sea-wall, something like 270 ft. 
long, and running very nearly at right angles 
from the north pier, has been completed, and 
the construction of the inner walls of both the 
west and new north sides has been commenced. 
This west dock wall, when completed, will be 
60 ft. wide at the narrowest part, and will be 
surmounted by a parapet, 4 ft.6in. high. It 
has occupied the masons, &c., for about six 
months. The new north wall will be a parapet 
of about 3 ft. 6 in. in height, and a portion of 
this has already been put on. A sample of the 
inner facing of the dock is to be seen opposite 
the gates of the shipbuilding yard. {It is of 
snecked rubble. The construction of the return 
wall up to the place where the dock-gates will 
be situated is in an advanced state, and con- 
siderably more than one-half may be said to be 
completed. 

During the progress of the excavating for the 
east wall the workmen came upon what is sup- 
posed to have been the wall of an old timber- 
dock. The wall faces seawards, and, whatever 
it may have been, it contains many good blocks 
of stone which the contractor can utilise with 
advantage, as they are of excellent quality for 
dock-work. 

The contractor is represented on the works by 
Mr. Charlton, and Mr. Brunlees by Mr. Williams, 
resident engineer. 





Church Builders.—The Rock is informed 
that so great is the esteem felt for the Rev. F. 
Whitfield, who has just left Wimbledon, that 
Baron Hambro, of Roehampton, has offered to 
build a church ata cost of 5,0001., to secure a 
continuance of his ministrations. It will, how- 
ever, probably end in the establishment of 





another “ Free Church of England.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 


Tae programme of the “ Newark and Lichfield 
Excursion,” being the fourth undertaken under 
the conduct of Mr. Edmund Sharpe, has been 
settled upon. On Monday, August 18th, some 
hours will be spent at the splendid parish church 
of St. Wolfran, Grantham; and Mr. Sharpe’s 
inaugural address will be given at Newark, 
where the party will put up for the evening. 
Tuesday will be occupied in visiting village 
churches round Newark,—the notable church at 
Brant Broughton and the church at Stanton 
being among the number ; the latter church is a 
fellow of Navenby and Heckington churches in 
Lincolnshire, as far as regards its fine Decorated 
carved and sculptured chancel,—Easter Sepul- 
chre, altar tombs, &. On Wednesday, the 
Collegiate Church at Southwell will be reached ; 
and on Thursday the party will move by rail a 
good way westward, stopping on the road at 
Nottingham (St. Mary’s Church), Derby, and the 
fine Norman remains at Tutbury. ‘‘ Romantic 
Ashbourne,” near the mouth of Dovedale, will 
house the travellers on Thursday night. Hence, 
an early morning riser may reach the Reynard’s 
Cave and other notable features of the Dale ; 
and later a carriage-ride southwards will carry 
everybody to Mayfield, and to the good collection 
of old stained glass at Norbury Church. Stafford 
will be reached by rail, and some hours spent at 
St. Mary’s; and then to Lichfield. In the even- 
ing the cathedral will be open for organ 
recitals; as also will the churches at Newark, 
Southwell, and Ashbourne, on the several even- 
ings. Lichfield Cathedral, and the collection of 
architectural drawings by the late Rev. J. L. 
Petit, which are to be shown to the members in 
the hall of the Bishop’s Palace, will supply 
occupation on Saturday. The final dinner will 
take place, and all be completed so that homes 
in London and at such-like distances may be 
reached the same evening. With good luck and 
fair sunshine the fifty should find in this pro. 
gramme rich material to be carried away in 
memories, sketch-books, and cymagrams, 








SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY: 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Durine the last three weeks a large quantity of 
surplus property belonging to the Great Eastern 
Railway Company has been sold by auction, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard. The property is 
situated in the neighbourhood of the company’s 
metropolitan extensions, which, with the excep- 
tion of the short length between Bishopsgate 
and the intended terminus in Liverpool-street, 
together with the great City station there, have 
now been completed. The aggregate value of 
the whole of the property is estimated at 
upwards of 120,0001., producing a present annual 
rental of 5,0001., which the auctioneer stated 
was considerably below its annual value, owing 
to the railway company not being in a position 
to grant lengthened terms of tenancy. 

In opening the sale, Mr. Stapleton (the 
auctioneer) stated that the property was sold 
owing to the Great Eastern Company having 
now completed their metropolitan extension 
lines in the several districts through which they 
passed, and consequently they had no further 
occasion to keep possession of it. He added that 
the reserve put upon the property by the Com. 
pany was so low that he had every confidence in 
the several lots being sold if the bidding was at 
all spirited. The first five lots, consisting of 
houses in Cambridge-road and Paradise-row in 
Bet hnal-green, producing a present annual rental 
of 1981., were sold for an aggregate sum of 
1,615l. The next six lots offered consisted of 
houses situated in Tower-street and Richmond- 
road, Hackney, and producing an annual rental, 
of 3501., were all bought in, with one exception, 
the offers made not amounting to the reserve. The 
lot sold was a house in Tower-street, having a 
frontage to Tower.street of 58 ft., and a return 
frontage to a new road leading to London-fields 
Station, on the north side of the house, of about 
145 ft., and available for immediate building 
purposes. This lot, which in addition to a large 
house, contains stable, coach-house, and other 
outbuildings, with a garden and conservatory in 
the rear, the annual rental being 631., was sold 
for 7401. The largest and most valuable lot 
offergd during the sale consisted of the Hall End 
House estate in Walthamstow, Essex, near 





Epping Forest, occupying an area of seven. 
teen acres and a half. The mansion, which 
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has only been erected within the last few 
years, was described as “a very superior 
brick building with stone dressings, fitted 
throughout regardless of expense, built under 
the superintendence of one of our most eminent 
architects, and standing back from the road, and 
is approached by a carriage drive and handsome 
flight of steps, and from every window com- 
mands magnificent views of the surrounding 
beautiful and picturesque country.” The house, 
garden, and pleasure-grounds occupy an area of 
4} acres, and on the west side is the timbered 
park land, of 13 acres, the timber being all 
included in the sale. The property was ulti- 
mately withdrawn. Its estimated value is 
15,0001. Three villa residences, in Rectory- 
road, Hackney, producing an aggregate rental of 
1561. per annum, were next offered, and two of 
them sold for 3801. and 4301. respectively, which 
closed the day’s proceedings. 

The sale was continued on Wednesday, the 
23rd ult., when a further number of houses in 
Bethnal-green and Hackney, and also in Stoke 
Newington, London-fields, Dalston, Stamford- 
hill, and Edmonton, was offered, and nearly the 
whole of the lots, sixteen in number, were dis- 
posed of at prices ranging from 4001. to 900I. 
per house. The aggregate rentals of these 
houses amounted to between 6501. and 7001. per 
annum. An estate at Walthamstow, called 
Shern Lodge, and containing three acres of land, 
was also offered, but the biddings not amounting 
to the reserve, the property was withdrawn. 
The sale was resumed and concluded on Wed- 
nesday last. P 

Fifteen lots were offered during the day, con- 
sisting of houses in Edmonton, Hackney, Beth- 
nal.green, and Walthamstow, in addition to a 
freehold estate in Edmonton, called Millbrook 
House, consisting of 10 acres. The sum of 
6,0001. was offered for this estate, on which it 
was withdrawn. The property in Edmonton was 
chiefly bought in, but that in Hackney and 
Bethnal-green met with purchasers. The aggre- 
gate amount of the three sales is said to amount 
to about 75,0001., and negotiations are also said 
to be in progress on the part of building com. 
panies for the several estates withdrawn. 








LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Tae author of the design marked “ Contra. 
nando Incrementum” (Mr. A. Peebles), expur- 
gated by the referee on the ground of non. 
compliance with Instructions, has sent us a copy 
of his protest against the decision, as the author 
of “Simplicity ” had previously, with a request 
that we should publish it. The writer justifies 
his departure from the Instructions, and points 
out moreover that some of the designs rewarded 
equally depart from them. We do not hesitate 
to say that it is only in extreme cases that we 
can be led to take part against the decision of a 
professional referee. 

The first premium has been awarded by the 
Town Council to Mr. Hames; the second to 
Messrs. Ordish & Traylen; and the third to 
Messrs. Scott. 








IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
PORT OF BRISTOL. 


EXTENSIVE and important improvements in 
the dock accommodation, at Bristol, have just 
been completed, under the superintendence of 
Mr. T. Howard, C.E., at a cost, including the 
purchase of property, of rather more than 
314,0001. Since the introduction of an increased 
size of vessels, and especially long steamers, the 
angle at the juncture of the old locks with the 
river, has been found to be very awkward and 
dangerous. 


** To remedy this,” says the local Times, “‘ as well as to 
give increased facilities for admitting a larger class of 
vessels, was the object of the new works. The angle 
formed by the line of the old entrance-locks, with the axis 
of the main channel of the river is 63 degrees, while the 
improved angle formed Ne new entrance-lock is only 
28 degrees. . . . . the ge lock there is 

Hine gag pair of tide gates, to exclude the high tides from 
owing into t! bour. The large lock-gates built for 
this work are two pairs of timber and three pairs 
wrought iron. The sluices for filling the locks and for 
scouring purposes are a great improvement on the old 
plan ; np have been designed so as to be independent of 
the lock-gates ; and are built in the solid masonry of the 
lock-walls, so that the mud and silt are carried out behind 
the gates instead of being drawn up against the sills 
during scouring or the ordinary operations of filling the 
locks. The gates, as well as the large sluice valves and 
machines for opening the bridges, and the capstans at the 
ier heads for the use of vessels, are all worked by 
ydraulic pressure; or, in case of need, by hand. The 
gain in time by this machinery is very great, The Brunel 





lock-gates took a quarter of an hour to open or shut ; those 
in the new locks can be shut or opened in a minute and a 
half, As one result of this speedy and effective working, 
combined with the improved entrance-lock, it may be 
mentioned that vessels, instead of having to wait a long 
time in the basin, can go at once into the Floating-harbour, 
and thus save several hours which were formerly wasted ; 
while vessels can be admitted to the basin from the main 
channel at any state of the tide that will enable them to 
get to the lock-gate. 

_ Below the entrance-lock is a fine quay wall, with an 
inclined plane 212 ft. long, intended to form a landing- 
place, either for cattle or for passengers, and also a float- 
ing iron pontoon landing-stage, for passengers only, 
205 ft. long, rising and falling with the tide,” 


The contractor for the masonry and earthwork 
was the late Mr. William Judwell, of Birming- 
ham; for the iron lock gates and pontoon land- 
ing-stage, Messrs. Mandslay, Brothers, of Cardiff, 
contracted ; for the hydraulic machinery, Sir W. G. 
Armstrong & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and 
for the iron swing-bridge over the junction lock 
the Avonside Engine Company. 








THE ART-SMITH OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Srr,—My attention having been drawn to your article 
on the specimens of the ironwork in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which appeared in your number of the 12th July, will you 
permit me to say that, as an unworthy descendant of the 
talented artist you mention, I have always understood 
that our name was properly spelt without the final “ e.’” 

ILLIaAM Tisov, Assoc, Inst, C.E. 





THE SUGGESTED RAILWAYS IN PERSIA 
BY BARON REUTER. 


Srr,—I feel induced to address a few lines to you on 
the subject of the vast undertaking suggested by Baron 
Reuter for the kingdom of Persia, in that of establishing 
railways throughout the dominion of the State ; but before 
any such undertaking should be commenced, or parties 
induced to emigrate or embark in the works, every pre- 
caution should be taken to insure their health, comfort, 
and suitable accommodation in the form of residences, 
drainage, water, &c., in order to guard against the cala- 
mities at ve existing in the country, from the awfal 
neglect of all sanitary, domestic, and wholesome habita- 
tions, and cleanliness in the form of drainage, water, and 
so forth, which would otherwise prove fatal to many. 








STENCH TRAPS. 


Sre,—Some time since the question of efficient traps for 
drains, &c., was ventilated in your publication, and much 
was said as to P and S earthen or stoneware traps. Ihave 
recently given some attention to the subject, and I find 
during such a day as the 23rd of July very nearly 1 in. of 
water had evaporated, leaving }-in. aperture for the escape 
of foul gases from the sewer, and more every now and 
then, which could be perceived by the moving of the sur- 
face caused by a current of air from the sewer. Also I 
witnessed in a water-closet with a a a great rat come 
through and over the bason ; the seat and riser having been 
taken down. It seems evident to me that the rat must 
have removed quite as much water as the size of its body. 
I ask, therefore, could either trap be considered efficient ? 
When you hear I am an old plumber, you may say 
‘there's nothing like leather”’ ; but why are the old dip- 
traps discarded in general, whether it be for in- or out- 
door? Orcan the more modern ones be improved and 
rendered safe if left for a few hours unattended to ? 

Ay Otp Dip-trap, 





MARGATE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—Designs were sent in for this competi- 
tion on the 15th of May last; the unsuccessful 
designs have been returned; and the fortunate 
first and second premiates are Messrs. Drew & 
Bowers, of Margate, and Mr. Watson. 

In a later official advertisement of the society 
in the daily papers of the 15th ult., I notice 
—and it is a singular fact—that Beriah Drew, 
esq., is chairman and treasurer, and Mr. Watson, 
principal. This may be—and doubtless is—the 
merest coincidence, and the designs of these 
gentlemen may have been deservedly selected 
as the best. 

This was a competition in which, it seemed 
probable that, even if an architectural referee 
were not appointed, the designs,—being for so 
well-known an institution,—would be seen and 
commented on by representatives of the pro- 
fessional press; and this was, in my case, and 
doubtless in others, the inducement to compete. 
The whole thing, however, seems to have been 
settled in the quietest manner; the sealed 
envelopes were returned unopened, in the 
interest,—as was said,—‘“ of perfect impar- 
tiality”’ ! quite super-Arcadian, indeed! 

I trust these few lines will have the attention 
of other competitors, and of the committee. I 
scarcely think, and hope it is not possible, that 
a public competition should be made the mediam 
to stamp with its mark of merit a foregone con- 
clusion: to paraphrase the distich :— 

Drew could not draw, 
Nor Bowers bow so luw, 
Nor Watson help,— 
To grind our faces so !”” 
A ComPEttror, 


ne 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN SUPPLY : 


LAW COURTS,—NATIONAL GALLERY,—THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


In Supply, on the Civil Service Estimates, on 
the vote of 57,8001. for the new Law Couris, 
Mr. Ayrton, in reply to Mr. C. Bentinck, said 
that the tender for the construction of the build- 
ing, after Mr. Street’s design, had been accepted, 
but not sealed yet. The specifications were being 
got out, so that it was expected that the building 
would be begun within two or three weeks. 
There would be stone groined ceilings in the 
central hall, which would require heavy but- 
tresses and increased thickness of the wall. He 
could not undertake to exhibit the designs pub- 
licly, but would be happy to show a copy to any 
hon. member, or any one specially interested, 
who wished to see them, and who had a reason- 
able claim to do so. 

In reply to Mr. Bowring, the right hon. 
gentleman intimated that Government adhered 
to their determination to cover a certain portion 
of the new National Gallery with wood flooring. 

Further questions were put by Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence, Mr. 8. Booth, Mr. Goldsmid, and Mr. 
Gregory, respecting the new Law Courts, to 
which Mr. Ayrton replied that the cost would 
exceed the amount sanctioned by Parliament by 
a considerable sum, on account of the increased 
cost of labour, and that the accommodation 
would not be sacrificed to bring the cost within 
the estimate. An additional vote would have 
to be introduced next year. The work would be 
proceeded with as soon as possible, and there 
would be no delay on account of the approaching 
close of the session. The vote was agreed to. 

On a vote of 8,500. for the acquisition of land 

and the embankment of the Thames to the 
south-west of the Houses of Parliament, a short 
discussion took place. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained that some time ago the 
Government acquired land in the immediate 
vicinity of the Victoria Tower, and cleared it of 
a number of old buildings, to save the House 
from the danger of fire, and they now proposed 
to embank the Thames for a certain distance, 
and to erect a building which would act as a 
screen between the House and other property on 
the banks of the Thames, and that the building 
so erected would be available for Royal Commis- 
sioners, in respect to which they now paid a con- 
siderable sum for rent. There was to be aclear 
space of 150 ft. between the proposed new 
building and the Houses of Parliament. A 
general complaint was that the vote had not 
been brought on before, and that there was no 
necessity for the building in question, because 
there were many unused rooms in the House 
itself in which commissions might sit. The 
vote was agreed to without a division. 








OPENING OF A BOARD SCHOOL IN 
BETHNAL-.GREEN. 


THE opening of the new Board school, Wilmot- 
street, Betknal-green, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P., has taken place. In the same 
street are, on each side, rows of the model 
Waterlow buildings of the Industrial Dwellings 
Company. The schools are of stock brick, with 
red brick facing, and moulded brick strings. 
There are Bath and Portland stone for heads 
and sills, while the roofs are covered with Pen- 
moyle green slates. The mullions and tran- 
soms are of fir polished. The contract has been 
executed for 10,3891., and the school is almost 
all ready for occupation. It is the largest 
school yet contracted for by the Board. The 
girls’ and boys’ entrances are entirely separate. 
There are cloak-rooms, lavatories, and play- 
grounds, and the ventilation is good. There 
were present at the ceremony several members 
of the London School Board. Mr.C. Reed, M.P., 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, apologised for the 
Chairman’s absence, and also for the absence of 
the Lord Mayor.. The hon. member, addressing 
Mr. Forster, stated :—The school is constructed 
to provide accommodation for 1,500 children. 
The site, which measures 20,802 square feet, was 
bought of the Industrial Dwellings Company. 
The architects are Messrs. Giles & Gough, and 
the builder, Mr. Adin Sheffield. In addition to 
the particulars given by Mr. Reed, it may be 
be stated that the ground floor of the entire 
block is devoted to infants; the right of the 
first floor accommodates 220 girls, and the lef: 
240 boys. Between these is the Board-room. 
The second floor is disposed of in the same way 
as the first, but the boys’ and girls’ schools 


are divided by a room to be used jointly as a§ 


drawing class, having for that purpose an upper 
and northern light. There will be 600 infants 
on the ground floor, 480 boys on the first and 
second floors, and 440 girls on the firsé and 
second floors. In the school there is a class 
room for babies, and another for “advanced 
infants.” 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


Tue following tenders for schools were re- 
ceived by the School Board for London on the 
28th of July :— 

SAUNDERS-ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Mianiamont .......cccccccscccsovesesed £9,008 


Brass ... 8,364 
Belham ......sscseeee pcncentenandincsepe 8,077 
540 
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Cooke & Green £10,247 0 0 
Sargeant ........ 9,700 0 0 
Ennor ........ 9,310 0 0 
Hill & Sons ............ ere «9,274 0 O 
Roberts, Brothers .........s0c...00 9,204 0 0 
USIREND: Scechisccncescsreceensousnd vas 9,199 0 0 
TEER. -noxiecsseahertsmnineerniivetadenin’ 9,177 0 0 
PONG Sociecinscovsiiissnnotebinne 9,087 0 0 
TEAR: cncponresscccbebsstatnsansbesnbisees 8,698 0 0 
JOHANNA-STREET, LAMBETH. 
BRRMIONN  .csdidiascchseduiagudibebpantoendind £7,947 0 0 
Gammon & Sons 7,507 @ 0 
COOPC?......ccccesccerssecosesenvesceosseeee 00 
SUMIGETE - cconsccssqnicoesthoinsenenstes 00 
POGUE sccicceveicsnessericves 5 0 0 
TARIGS .cthnseosaiisasteens 00 
Newman & Mann 0 0 
RET NSS 00 
Tarrant .......0.. 00 
Nightingale ....... 0 0 
Cooke & Green 00 
TERR UROIEES |v asicovesspnciatnesinaannes 6,740 0 0 
CAMDEN-STREET, MARYLEBONE. 
gS TE aE: £9,970 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby . 926 0 0 
ng RENEE wove OBE 0.0 
MORON... nccnasschéan nleaebeieubnioninnane 9,875 0 0 
Manley & RogerS.......sccsseseeese 9,810 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..........ssc00008 9,502 0 0 
Williams & Son..........cccsscesseseee 9,285 0 0 
Downs 0 0 
Cooke & Green 00 
High... 0 0 
SRNOE: scosaubbanionds 0 0 
Mann 00 
Mansbridge 00 
NORTHEY-STREET, LIMEHOUSE. 
COUPEE... «: <ineveetersoseoseaerccenvesneene £4,120 0 0 
Shepherd. 4,066 0 0 
Cooke & Green.... 00 
Thompson .......... 00 
Bar Beant ....c0cccrrcesaccccccocacsceseeses 3,80 0 0 
Linn.,.... 00 
Mansbridge séhivnssocesbendsooiesaninpe 0 0 
Eel wGiaiwvanienenjohseundnencsanitinbanats 0 0 
Scrivener & White . 00 
BOE scncisidocovestecee 00 
Kilby . 00 
Sheffield 00 
Ennor 00 
TENE cchcciisieseesagicennsneinennnanels £6,750 0 0 
Nixon & Son. . 6,577 0 0 
Shepherd ... 5,999 0 0 
Higgs .....0.00- 5,978 0 0 
Newman & Mann.. - 6,840 0 0 
IG siccacsstunscenensiibastoauanes 5,794 0 0 
Cooke & Green .......ccscecserescceses 5,770 0 0 
BOW-COMMON-LANE, 
Kilby 0 0 
Hearle 00 
Nightingale 00 
PEE sitchin canine 00 
Perry & Co. ..... 0 0 
Sewell 00 
High 00 
ood 0 0 
Ennor pen 00 
TEINS sec scisysovenesncdavbeseseubuien 7,368 0 0 
ALDENHAM-STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
Merritt & Ashby ........c.ccccrssseee £7,995 0 0 
£2 TET I se cnicseecéecsugecsecotoas 7,938 0 0 
OOD i. 5s io inthe thdsectsma veunbsennede SN 00 
Scrivener & White .................. 7,387 0 0 
Manley & Roger...........s0sss000 7,797 0 0 
M‘Lachlan . 7, 0 0 
wees BO: soci ccticssclscciienion 7,390 0 0 
Cooke & Green 00 
Williams 0 0 
MEME vnldovidscovaohutyencinetaainseapon’ 00 
SA cicccnsech cceaccbnambedenemestGeteaes 00 
NN 5.n rec ccncattningcabeognineehe 0 0 
Atchison & Walker 00 
Mansbridge 00 
MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LAMBETH. 
De G i cociscinccascicciectcenssinel 00 
OIG ici nesdeissedaicsnieiassantibdabnss 00 
MDOUDOR..ccrsinasicsersesovintbeostteaisgel 0 0 
ND iciniicasvcavovetsidintacrichanses 00 
Gammon & Sons 00 
Tarrant ....... 0.0 
Rider & Son 00 
Newman & Man 0 0 
Nightingale 00 
Cooke & Greem..........ccscccceseeees 6,693 0 0 
Mansbridge ........cccscseceses wasoces 6,606 0 0 
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BROMPTON AND FULHAM ROADS. 


In treating this subject last week, omission 
was made to notice a palpable default—the 
strait at the entrance of Marlborough-road, which 
is the principal traverse street leading to 
Chelsea Hospital. This, excepting only Sloane- 
street, is the widest and most important 
thoronghfare leading southward from our 
south-west arterial road. It is narrowed at the 
corner opposite the Admiral Keppel, by the 
obtrusion of two small houses, to the extent of 
20 ft. upon the house line of thoroughfare, having 
only 18 ft. of carriage-way, and 9 ft. of foot. 
way; and considering that the small angle shop 
was allowed to be repaired and partly rebuilt 
a few months back, it throws discredit upon the 
vestry or others, who ought to have some 
for the rectification of a parish road, half a mile 
in extent, and of spacious width. 

The constriction commences at Walton- 
street, extending 90 ft. to Fulham-road, and 
consists of four shops and stalls, and the two 
small houses already noticed, the first stall 
extending 6 ft., increasing to 20 ft., next to the 
two corner houses and shops, thus a quadri. 
lateral 90 ft. long by 6 ft. at one end, and 20 ft. 
at the other, is excised from Marlborough-road, 
which if opened out would form a fine acces- 
sory thoroughfare and business street, improv- 
ing the whole neighbourhood, whilst at present 
the narrow end of the road is used as the daily 
and nightly resort of costermongers’ barrows. 
The sight is deplorable; the blot, ‘‘ hiatus valde 
deflendus.” Q. 











BRITISH WORKMEN. 


Havine recently been in contact with a toler. 
able number of workmen, doing repairs and 
alterations at a house in which I am somewhat 
interested,—men from an acknowledged respect- 
able firm,—I was struck with the improved 
manners, dress, and deportment of the “ British 
workman,” since I had an opportunity of 
judging, and since the so-called “ movements ” 
of the class have created such a sensation. They 
were exceedingly well behaved to me, and ap- 
peared equally so among themselves, several of 
them having the addition of “Sir” to any 
answer required from the others. Here, how- 
ever, my admiration ceased; for I soon found 
their mental condition had not kept pace with 
their improved personal bearing,—they were 
often doing very bungling work, and, for want 
of forethought or consideration, or something 
else, making singularly stupid mistakes. I 
should like to know for what we are paying 
increased wages, and why we are complying 
with their demands for extra time to them. 
selves. If it be to give them more leisure to 
be unprofitably disposed of, and more time for 
amusements and reading that do not tend to 
elevate them and make them worth more to 
their employers, it is a lamentable mistake! 
All I can say is, I shall try for the future to do 
without them as long as I can. A Lapy. 








THE MIDDLESEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY AT HAMPTON COURT. 


Tue London and Middlesex Archwological 
Society made a pleasant trip to Hampton Court, 
on Wednesday in last week, and held their 
annual general meeting at the palace. The 
party consisted of members and friends of 
archeological as well as of social acquaintance, 
among whom there was a good sprinkling of the 
fair sex, and the trip was performed on the 
Thames. The Rev. Mr. Hugo, the vice-pre- 
sident, and his numerous charge, missed nothing 
either of the picturesque, the historical, or the 
archeological element. The principal point with 
regard to the last and special subject of the 
day came out at the annual general meeting in 
the great hall of the palace. Preliminaries 
over, Mr. Hugo gave some particulars as to 
the earlier history of the place, and of the 
manor, described in Doomsday Book, as occupy- 
ing the site of the magnificent palace subse- 
quently erected by Cardinal Wolsey and King 
Henry VIII. Mr. Hugo said that the prevailing 
notion as to Wolsey having built the great hall 
is erroneous, the fabric rolls of the workmen 
still remaining to show that the hall, as we now 
see it, is the work of Henry VIII. ; that, in 
short, we owe the magnificence of the palace 
more to the king than to the cardinal. When 
the proceedings in the great hall were over, Mr. 
Hugo showed the company over the various 
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other parts of the building, and a visit was paid 
to the chapel. Permission to use the great hall 
for the meeting had been obtained from her 
Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works, and 
permission to view the chapel was obtained 
from the Lord Chamberlain. The company were 
taken through the quadrangles and the gardens. 
The duty of describing the splendid collection 
of old tapestry devolved on Mr. J. G. Waller, 
while that of expatiating on the rare merits of 
the wood carving of Grinling Gibbons fell to 
Mr. W. G. Rogers. Mr. Hugo took occasion to 
point out the beautiful brickwork of Sir 
Christopher Wren in the eastern facade of the 
palace, with other traces of the hand of that 
architect. The marine fossils to be seen in the 
paving stones attracted particular notice, and 
altogether the company thoroughly enjoyed 
what Mr. Hugo very properly called the “ many 
marvels of this really wonderful palace.” 








LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tus school had a visit from Mr. Marks and 
Mr. Hodgson, Associates of the Royal Academy, 
on Monday before last, who had come for the 
purpose of awarding the ‘‘Cresy” prize, of the 
annual value of 51. 5s., founded three years ago 
by Mrs. Cresy, a resident of South London, who 
has long taken an interest in this school, to the 
students of which the competition is confined. 

The subject given on this occasion, says the 
South London Chronicle, was “ A Victory”; and 
twelve students sent in illustrations, consisting 
of models in clay and plaster, paintings in oil 
and water colours, and chalk drawings. 

Mr. Marks said he and Mr. Hodgson had 
unhesitatingly come to the conclusion that the 
prize should be awarded to Mr. Frith for his 
group in clay, on the subject of ‘The Death of 
Jepbtha’s Daughter.” Having called Mr. Frith 
forward and handed him a cheque for the amount 
of the prize, Mr. Marks addressed to him a few 
words of congratulation and encouragement. 
Mr. Frith’s work, he said, had a high place in 
his estimation, and its evident honesty and sin- 
cerity proved that Mr. Frith had been trying to 
do his best. He had had experience of teaching 
at the Royal Academy, and had found the desire 
of scamping to be very strong amongst students. 
He would warn all art-students against this 
tendency. He had found that the man who had 
made his way in the world was not the clever, 
specious student who would dash at his canvas, 
and paint a wonderfully clever life-study,—he 
was not the man who succeeded; on the con- 
trary, it was the patient, honest plodder, who 
was generally set down for a muff, who made his 
mark. There was no royal road to art; the only 
method of reaching eminence was that of work, 
—hard, honest work,—and this was equally the 
case whatever branch of art the student might 
select. 

Mr. Frith’s group consisted of three figures,— 
a female supporting the dying daughter of 
Jephtha, and Jephtha standing by them with his 
face raised to heaven. 











RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Subsidence of Ground in Liverpool._—The traffic 
in Berry-street has been materially interfered 
with by a subsidence of ground above the tunnel 
which is being constracted in connexion with the 
new Liverpool and Manchester line of railway. 
For two or three days it had been observed that 
the street was becoming of unequal surface, but 
the subsidence became so serious as to induce 
some persons to call the attention of Super- 
intendent Sibbald, of the borough police force, 
to the condition of the thoroughfare. On an 
examination being made, it was found that the 
sinking had taken place over an extent of from 
10 to 15 yards in length and 14 ft. in width, 
the extreme depth of the fall being about 6 in. 
The place has been inspected by the deputy 
borongh engineer, Mr. C. Davies, and Mr. Knight, 
the engineer employed by the contractors, and 
these gentlemen are of opinion that no further 
subsidence need be apprehended. 

Railway Engineering in America.—In travel- 
ling from New York to Washington heretofore, 
the passengers’ coaches had to be dragged 
throngh Baltimore by horses. To avoid this, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad managers resolved é 
build a new line from Baltimore to Washington, 
called the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, 
boring a tunnel under the city of Baltimore to 
make the transit through that place rapid and, 
easy. The tunnel has been completed. It is 





1,512 ft. long, including 550 ft. of open cuttings, 
and from the northern to the southern end 
makes an ascent of 125 ft. Branches connect it 
with all the railways terminating in Baltimore. 
The work has been done in barely two years, at 
a cost of 2,300,000 dollars. 

Another American Big Thing.—The projected 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, already 
begun, promises to be the chief of all the 
engineering wonders of the world. The Box 
Tunnel astonished people in its day, but in 
future the Mont Cenis Tunnel itself, the length 
of which is more than seven miles, is to be 
looked upon as a mere nothing. The Rocky 
Mountains Tunnel is to be twelve miles long, 
and there will be 6,000 ft. of earth and rock, 
or considerably more than a mile, over its 
greatest depth. It is hoped that not only will 
most of the western railway traffic be drawn 
through this “ short cut,” but that large mining 
profits will incidentally accrue. The bore is to 
be effected by diamond-pointed drills, driven by 
powerful machinery, and it is reckoned that the 
tunnel will be finished at the rate of 60 ft. a 
working day. The Mont Cenis work was four- 
teen years in construction,—this, it is hoped, 
will take no more than four. 








NEW RAILWAY BILLS. 


THE Private Bill Committee business of Par- 
liament, which commenced in March last, and 
which has been very heavy in consequence of 
the investigation into some of the Bills having 
been unusually prolonged, was concluded during 
the latter part of last week, the Bill of the 
Metropolitan and St. John’s-wood Company, for 
extending their line and also for powers to run 
goods trains over their line, being the last Bill 
brought before the committee. The powers 
sought to run goods trains over the line were 
strongly opposed by owners of property in the dis- 
trict and several local bodies, but the committee 
ultimately sanctioned the Bill. The result of the 
inquiries is that 120 railway Bills have passed 
through Parliament out of about 198 applica- 
tions. Of the successful applications, 35 are for 
the incorporation of new companies. Amongst 
the unsuccessful applications was, perhaps, the 
most important Bill of the session, viz., one 
called the Hull, Humber, and West Yorkshire 
project. It embraced a proposal to construct a 
tunnel under the river Humber, of two miles in 
length, on the pneumatic principle, by the con- 
strvction of working vessels in the river, por- 
tions of which were to be sunk to the bed of the 
river, and the water having then been pumped 
out of them and made air-tight, the bed of the 
river was to be excavated to the intended level 
of the railway beneath it, and the tunnel was 
then to be built, the materials. being sent down 
by the working vessels. Mr. Fowler, C.E., was 
the engineer. The Bill was strongly opposed by 
the North-Eastern Company, with the view of 
preventing the projectors securing access to 
Hull, and several eminent engineers were called 
on both sides, those on behalf of the opponents 
of the scheme contending that it would be an 
engineering impossibility to construct the tunnel 
under the river as proposed, whilst equally well- 
known engineers who gave evidence for the pro- 
moters stated that it was perfectly feasible. 
After an investigation of twenty-eight days’ 
duration, the Commons’ Committee passed the 
Bill, but the committee of the Lords rejected it 
at the close of an inquiry occupying fifteen days. 
It is the intention of the promoters to renew the 
application next session. 








UTILISATION OF IRON SLAG. 


It frequently happens that the iron chemi- 
cally combined in blast-furnace slags is by no 
means insignificant in amount, and it therefore 
becomes interesting to know from time to.time 
what that amount is. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible, to decompose 
these slags by means of acids. This is particu- 
larly the case with crystalline slags, the 
vitreous slags being much more decomposable : 
indeed, too much so sometimes for utilisation of 
the slag as a building material, we fear. A 
portion of finely -pulverised vitreous - slags, 
treated with hydrochloric acid, is dissolved, 
leaving a silicious jelly, but the crystalline 
portion is scarcely aff It is recommended 
that ammonium fluoride be employed to. decom- 
pose the slags. 

The process invented by Mr. Woodward, of 
Darlington, and carried out by the Tees Scoria 





Brick Company, has so far succeeded, says the 
Darlington Times, that bricks have been made at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and walled at 
half-past three. Those who have charge of the 
process are very sanguine of success; indeed, if 
is asserted that they can now permeate a mass 
of slag weighing three tons, whereas before they 
could only succeed with a comparatively small 
quantity. The company have for some time 
past been experimenting at Eston, at the fur- 
naces of Messrs. Thomas Vaughan & Co., with 
the result stated. Laying bricks in a wall four 
hours and a half after they were made is 
certainly a novelty in brick-making. 








SANITARY. 


Fever at Yeovil.—Fever has broken ont at 
Huish, a suburb of Yeovil, and some deaths 
have occurred. 

Overcrowding in Whitehaven.—At a recent 
meeting, resolutions were unanimously adopted 
that in the opinion of the meeting the over. 
crowding in the town was calculated to prove 
seriously injurious to the health of the people, 
and that it was highly desirable measures should 
be taken to provide additional honse accommoda- 
tion ; that with a view of carrying out this object, 
the meeting ventured respectfully to urge upon 
the Earl of Lonsdale the propriety and advisa- 
bility of granting building sites upon reasonable 
terms to parties desirous of erecting houses ; and 
that the trustees for the town and harbour be 
requested to do all that they can to promote the 
movement. 








REPORT TO COACHMAKERS’ COMPANY 
ON COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 


THE judges appointed by the court of the 
worshipful Company of Coachmakers and Coach 
Harness-makers of London, to examine the 
drawings of carriages and parts of carriages 
sent in competition for the medals, money prizes, 
and certificates, &c., offered by the company, 
award as follows, viz. :— 


1st Prize (the Company's silver medal. 3/., and certifi- 
cate), to Mr. George Fleming Budd (the winner of the 
first prize last year), coachbody maker, of No. 3, Cum- 
berland-street, Tything, Worcester, for a set of three 
drawings, as follows :—ist. An elliptic spring barouche, 
with working section; 2nd. A “oe and underspring 
brougham, with working sections; and 3rd. An elliptic 
spring landau, with working sections. 

2nd Prize (the Company’s silver medal, 2/., and certifi- 
eate), to Mr. James Brown, foreman, 18, Kingsmead- 
street, Bath, for a set of two drawings, as follows :— 
1st. A mechanical drawing of a landau, to open and shut 
from the driver's seat, with sections thereof; and 2nd. A 
design for a T cart. 

3rd Prize (the Company’s bronze medal and certificate, 
with 11. added by the right worshipful the master), to 
Mr. George Edward Holmes, foreman, London-road, 
Derby, for a drawing of an elliptic spring barouche, 
showing the front side and back elevations, with working 
sections, and two views of a self-acting folding step. 

In addition to the above prizes, the judges award the 
certificate of the Company to each of the following, 
viz.:—To Mr. Benjamin Laws, foreman, 413, rman 
road, Islington, for four drawings, viz. :—1st. An imperial 
phaéton, showing front, back, and side views. 2nd. A 
a brougham, showing the same views. 3rd. A ‘*C” 
and underspring barouche, with like views, and under- 
carriage; 4th. Drawings of springs and axles. 

To Mr. John P. Lake, foreman, 1, Philip-street, 
Westminster, for the drawing of a coach, with 
working sections. 








THOMAS DOGGET. 


Tue founder of the celebrated “coat and 
badge” prize is universally known, yet his birth- 
place is not stated in our encyclopsedias, and but 
few facts of his early career are set forth. He 
was, however, a native of Dublin, having been 
born in Castle-street, in that city. As an actor, 
we find he visited and played in his native city 
at different times up to the period of 1692, but 
after that period we find no mention of his name 
in connexion with the stage of Dublin. The 
name Dogoit, or Doget, has been found by Mr. 
Gilbert (see “ History of Dublin”) in Anglo. 
Irish annals of the thirteenth century, and one 
Gilbertus Doget is mentioned in connexion with 
an unpublished Pipe Roll of the year 1261. 
Dogget’s first appearance was made upon the 
Dablin stage, but he subsequently became a 
joint manager of Drury-lane Theatre, in con- 
junction with Colley Cibber and Robert 
Wilks. The latter was a fellow-townsman 
of Dogget’s, and also a much-admired actor 
in his day. Dogget’s share in the Drury-lane 

ent was estimated at 1,000l.; yet he 
surrendered this in 1712, owing to a disagree. 
ment with one of his ners. He was the 











author of a comedy, published in 1696, styled 
“The Country Wake.” It is said that some of 
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Congreve’s plays owed much of their success to 
the wonderful manner in which Dogget per- 
formed the parts expressly written for him. No 
doabt an intimacy sprang up between Dogget 
and Congreve, while the latter was a student in 
Trinity College. The performance of certain 
plays by Dogget was made the subject .of much 
study on the part of Colley Cibber, who, it is 
said, prided himself when he was able to success- 
fully imitate the former. Dogget appears to 
have been of rather low stature, from one 
account which we find of him, which describes 
him “as a little, lively, spract man.” Our hero 
died in 1721, and, to commemorate the Han- 
overian succession, he bequeathed a sum of 
money, as we are all aware, to purchase a coat 
and silver badge to be rowed for on the Thames, 
on the first of August annually by six young 
watermen whose apprenticeship expired in the 
previous year. The public are already made 
cognisant by the daily press that there was a 
change this year in the conditions of the race. 
The Fishmongers’ Company, who now have and 
have had for some time the charge of the 
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years ago. The revised edition comprises, be- 
sides investigations of the comparative theoretical 
and practical advantages of the various adopted 
or proposed type systems of construction, also 
numerous formule and tables giving the weight 
of iron or steel required in bridges from 300 ft. 
to the limiting spans; to which are added similar 
investigations and tables relating to short-span 
railway bridges. 





VARIORUM. 


Tre Lancet says, as to the Westminster Law 
Courts,—“In Palace Gardens, just opposite St. 
Margaret’s Church, a square tunnel may be seen 
from the road, which carries air to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. At the mouth of it a jet throws 
a fine spray of water over the air which enters, 
thus cooling the air and saturating it with 
aqueous vapour. The cold air enters the court 
through perforated zinc, which is fitted under- 
neath the seats. The upper part of the court 
communicates with a shaft 4 ft. in diameter, in 
which a large ring of gas-burners produces a 





arrangements, have augmented the prizes, and 


determined in the event of more than six men | 
entering, they shall row in trial heats from | 
Putney to Hammersmith to decide which six | 


shall row from London to Chelsea. 
If we mistake not, the Garrick Club possesses 
an original portrait of Dogget. Has it been 


uncompromising Whig; and though a good actor | 
in his day, it is his bequest, like Edward 
Alleyn’s, that keeps his memory green. 











SALE OF THE METROPOLITAN BOARD'S | 
LAND. 


Tue Works Committee reported at the last | 
meeting that, in accordance with the directions 
of the Board, the land remaining undisposed of 
in Southwark-street was put up for sale by 
auction, on the 22nd of May last, the total | 
amount realised from the property sold being | 
24,3101. The first nine lots consisted of land | 
already leased by the Board, at a rental of} 
§16/. 10s., and produced, before deducting ex- | 
penses of sale, 21,2507. on an average of 26:025 
years’ purchase. As the Board only paid 
31. 15s. for money borrowed, capital is worth 
27:2 years’ purchase; and were the Board free 
from Parliamentary restriction, as to holding 
surplus lands on improvements, it would do well | 
financially not to sell land at a less price then | 
27-2 years’ purchase; and looked at simply as a | 
financial question, the land which was sold for 
21,2501. was worth to the Board 22,2081., exclu- 
sive of the value of the rack-rents when the 
leases fall in. Put in another way, the value 
of the capital produced by the sale is only 
7961. 17s. 6d. per annum, so that delay in 
realising ground-rents might be profitable to 
the Board. The report was finally adopted. 








Publications. 


Workshop Appliances.* By C. P. B. SHetrey, C.E. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 1873. 
Tuts excellent treatise is one of Messrs. Long- 
man’s text-books of science, adapted for the use 
of artizans and students in public and other 
schools. It contains descriptions of gauging and 
measuring instruments, hand - cutting tools, 
lathes, drilling, planing, and other machine tools 
used by engineers, and is profusely illustrated 
with engravings; the whole forming a very 
useful technical compendium of knowledge of 
workshop appliances. 








Reports on the London International Exhibition 
of 1873. Parts I. and If. London: Pub. 
lished for the Society of Arts by Bell & 
Daldy. 

Tue Council of the Society of Arts, having been 

informed that Her Majesty’s Commissioners do 

not intend to publish reports on the different 
departments of the Exhibition of the present 
year, have undertaken that duty. The first 
part includes reports on machinery, surgical 
instruments, ancient objects, and dried fruits. 

The second part contains reports on carriages. 

food preservation, and swords, military arms, 

and steel. 





Long-span Railway Bridges, §c. (Revised 
Edition). By B. Baker,C.E. London: Spon. 
THE portion of this work treating on long-spar 





railway bridges was first published about seven 


powerful upward draught. It is obvious that 
the successful working of this system depends 
on the exclusion of all air that does not enter 
through the tunnel. Until lately, however, it 
appears to have been the custom to ignore the 
ventilating apparatus, and trust to doors and 


| windows, which are utterly insufficient for the 
ever engraved? Dogget, in politics, was an) 





purpose.” The Leisure Hour gives a word or 
two in season as to the want of open spaces in 
Dublin :—“ Any rich citizen who wishes to do 
good, and to obtain a good name, could not 
better bestow his benefaction than in supplying 
this public want. The name of Sir Benjamin 
Guinness has been justly immortalised by his 
munificent gift of 150,0001. for the restoration of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The name of Mr. Roe 
is, in hunourable rivalry, associated with the 
restoration of Christ Church Cathedral. I heard 
an anecdote of Mr. Jamieson, another well- 
known citizen, who has also grown rich by the 
sale of liquor, his Irish whisky being A 1 in 
commerce. When asked what he was going to 
do, after the munificent benefactions of his 
liquor-selling colleagues, ‘I am going to build a 
lunatic asylum,’ he said, ‘ for men like Guinness 
and Roe!’ I do not believe a word of the 
story, but if Mr. Jamieson wishes to do a good 
service to the people by whom he has gained 
his wealth, he could not do it better than by 
providing an open space for health and recrea- 
tion in the region adjacent to the two restored 
cathedrals. The crowds of pale, haggard men, 
women, and children crowding the streets of 
that quarter would have good cause to bless the 
name of any benefactor who would do this 
service. There is no city of the size so deficient 
in open spaces.” 








Mliscellanen, 


Street-Watering.— An estimate, founded 
upon private inquiry, tells us, says the Morning 
Post, that “the cost for labour in watering the 
streets of London averages about 135,0001. per 
annum, the cost of water being additional. It 
is contended that the whole of this watering can 
be accomplished in a far more effectual and 
advantageous manner by a system of perma- 
nently-laid pipes for an expenditure of less than 
3,0001. per annum in labour; while the interest 
upon the plant necessary for the purpose would 
not exceed 20,000/.,—making the total yearly 
cost of watering (exclusive of the water itself), 
only 23,0001., instead of 135,0001. An experi- 
ment, which has been conducted upon the drive 
at the eastern end of Rotten-row, Hyde Park, 
warrants the conclusion that, with the perma- 
nent system referred to, the services of one man 
would be amply sufficient for laying the dust 
over the whole of the drives and rides in the 
park,—a task which at present engages, as a 
rule, twenty men with twenty horses and carts 
daily. Taking this area as a seventy-fifth part 
of the total distance in London to be watered, 
we arrive at the result that about seventy-five 
men, without any horses and carts at all, could 
water the whole of the metropolis, at the cost for 
labour above named. It is not surprising, then, 
that the Streets Committee of Commissioners 
of Sewers for the City of London should be 
investigating the feasibility of the new system, 
patented by Messrs. Isaac Brown & Co., of the 
British Rivers Irrigation Office, India-buildings, 
Edinburgh.” 


“The Highlands,” Nailsworth.—This man. 
sion has been erected upon the site of the former 
house, from the designs of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
architect, London. It may be described as 
belonging to the half-timbered type of Old 
English house. On the 18th ult. a dinner was 
given by Mrs. Frith, the owner, at the George 
Hotel, to the workmen—the employés of Messrs. 
Estcourt & Co., contractors, Gloucester, whe 
have just erected her new house. The site upon 
which “ The Highlands” is built is a fine one. 
Timber is, of course, free'y used in the ontward 
construction ; the upper part overhangs and is 
corbelled out boldly from the lower floor. The 
gables are numerous, and the cut red brick 
chimneys shoot upward far above the gables. 
The glazing of the windows was done by Mr. 
Pepper, of London. Colour is sparingly intro. 
duced, in sufficient quantities to give a cheerful 
tone. In the front fagade of the house the win. 
dows are glazed with plate glass in large squares, 
except in the uppermost panels, in which colours 
and armorial bearings are brought to bear, and 
hence the view is not in any way interfered with. 
The glazing at the side of the house next the 
Common, however, is so arranged, by the use of 
several light tints, that while the occupants of 
the various rooms can see all that takes place 
outside, it is impossible from the exterior to look 
within. The floor of the vestibule is paved with 
encaustic tiles, whilst that of the hall and corridor 
is of polished old English oak. The ceilings of 
these portions and of the various suites of rooms 
are of open panelled timber. The compartments 
upon the lower floor are spacious, and open out 
on to the terrace in front. The staircase by 
which the ascent to the upper rooms is made is 
of wrought oak. The architect has been repre- 
sented upon the building since its commencement 
by his clerk of works, Mr. John Griffiths. The 
contract has been carried out by Mr. A. Estcourt, 
of Gloucester. Mr. Godard has been his foreman 
upon the spot. What carving has been executed 
upon the building has been done by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. 


The Atrocities at Alcoy. — Further ac- 
counts have come of the recent atrocities at 
Alcoy. The Daily News correspondent says :— 
* A strike was organised. The men, numbering 
upwards of 3,000, proceeded in a body to their 
masters, and first of all demanded an increase 
of wages and a diminution of working hours. 
The masters, I believe, yielded at once. But 
the leaders only wanted a pretext for a riot. The 
insurgents, numbering 9,000 men and women, 
prepared to attack the municipality, which had 
taken refuge in the Hétel de Ville. Petroleum 
was collected in large quantities, and it is said 
that one individual was immediately seized, 
immersed in the petroleum, and then set on fire. 
Having taken the inmates of the Hédtel de Ville 
prisoners, they dragged the principal men to 
the window, one by one. They then shouted to 
the mob, asking, ‘Do you want him dead or 
alive ? If they replied ‘ Alive,’ the victim 
was thrown out of the window, received on the 
merciless bayonets below, and carried about 
alive in that state, amid the shouts and insults 
of mem and women. If the answer was 
“Dead,” the individual was despatched with 
bayonets or knives, and thrown out. The petro- 
leum was then applied to all the woodwork 
of the building, and the edifice was set on fire 
and completely destroyed, with all the persons 
that yet remained in it. From here they pro- 
ceeded to the Alcalde’s house, which they also 
set on fire, after having used the most brutal 
violence to the ladies of the house. Many other 
houses and many other persons shared the same 
fate, and when the troops sent from Valencia 
arrived in sight of the town upwards of a dozen 
houses and five or six manufactories were in 
flames.” 


Demonstration against Improvements.— 
A great demonstration, we are told, will be 
made by the journeymen bakers of London 
on Monday next (the Bank holiday) in Hyde 
Park, against the Act to abate the smoke 
nuisance. Would it not be as well to get a few 
people together at the same time to protest 
against improved drainage and a constant supply 
of water? Our readers may remember that 
some years ago the people employed in a certain 
large manufactory protested against the im- 
provements that had been made in the ventila- 
tion of it, on the ground that the change had 
increased their appetite. It is wonderful what 





absurdities, even crimes, people will commit in 
their ignorance, 
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Pine Apple Nursery, Maida Vale.—The 
buildings which the Pine-apple Nursery Com- 
pany, at Maida-vale, have had erected, may 
now be considered as complete, and the Kilburn 
Times givesan engraved illustration of them. The 
conservatory has been designed and constructed 
by J. Weeks & Co., of Chelsea. One boiler heats 
12,000 ft. of pipes. The hot-water apparatus is 
fixed on ,“ Weeks’s one-boiler system.” There 
are twenty-nine large hothouses so heated, the 
entire length of which houses, if built in one 
continuous line, would measure over 2,000 ft. 
The hot water circulates through 11,447 ft. of 
cast-iron pipe, which is upwards of two miles of 
piping, and the power of the boiler is so great 
that every part is made thoroughly hot at the 
same time, even in the winter. Many of these 
hothouses are what are termed stoves, and have 
hot-water pipes fixed beneath the beds for 
bottom heat. Every house has several valves 
fixed in the pipes, to regulate the circulation of 
the hot water, and by opening or closing these 
valves either side of a house can be heated 
separately, the top or bottom heat separately, the 
whole together, or any part, regulated at pleasure. 
The work is done in such a manner that the con- 
servatory can be kept at a temperature of 60° 
Fahrenheit, with a thermometer outside below 
zero, The winter garden is also fitted up in such 
a way that one side may be kept at a high tem. 
perature, whilst the other side may be temperate, 
or even frigid. 


Elsham and Worlaby Estates.—Improve- 
ments have been effected during the last four 
years upon the Elsham and Worlaby estates, in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, under the personal 
superintendence of Colonel Astley, the owner. 
Elsham Hall has been renovated; new schools 
have been built; the mud and thatched cottages 
are being replaced by brick and slated cottages 
in pairs, with a garden attached toeach. The 
homesteads have been enlarged and improved. 
One is in course of erection at a cost of some 
5,0001. The parish churches are receiving 
attention: that at Elsham is being restored, 
new roofed and reseated by Mr. Wallis, builder, 
Market Rasen. Worlaby Church is being rebuilt 
by Mr. Young, of Lincoln. It consists of nave 
and aisles, chancel, porch, and tower. The old 
materials are supplemented by Kirton stone 
outside, and chalk, dug upon the estate, for the 
interior. The walls are hammer-dressed on 
both sides. The tower is to be capped by a 
slated spire. The memorial-stone of this church 
(laid by Mrs. Astley, on the 12th ult.), forms 
the inner sill of the tower-window. The works 
upon the estates are from the designs of Messrs. 
Dunlop & Bryant, of Westminster, except the 
churches for which Mr. Wm. Scott Champion, of 
London, is the architect, and Mr. Houghton the 
clerk of works. The district is greatly benefited 
by the money spent upon these improvements. 


Presentation by Working Men to the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts.—A year since a 
committee was formed in the east of London to 
present Lady Burdett-Coutts with a “ remem- 
brance,” provided by penny subscriptions. The 
committee, consisting of some sixty men, desired 
to give the baroness a picture or bust of herself, 
but this her ladyship declined, preferring to 
have a picture of the seven principal men who 
had worked the committee. Mr. Sydney 
Hodges was the artist selected, and a picture 
has been presented to Lady Burdett-Coutts at a 
luncheon given by her to the committee and 
others (numbering 100), at Holly Lodge, High- 
gate. Mr. D. Godfrey and the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards entertained her company, and 
Sir Thomas Dakin, as chairman for the com- 
mittee, presented the picture. Her ladyship 
made a suitable reply. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury visited the baroness during the after- 
noon. The Highgate Workmen’s Club, with 
their wives, numbering some 400, and the police 
band joined the festivities. Dancing was sus- 
tained until after eight p.m. of a fine evening. 


New Church in Islington.—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new charch, about to be erected 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, in Islington, has 
been laid. This will form the thirty-first church 
in the parish of Islington. It is to be in the 
Early English style, and will consist of a nave, 
with north and south aisles, and an apsidal 
ending. The west end is lighted by five lancet 
windows and a large wheel-window over them. 
There are also clearstory windows. The church 
is to be surmounted by a plain stone spi 
Mr. F. W. Porter is the architect, and Messrs. 
Dove, Brothers, are the contractors. 
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Loans for Sanitary Purposes.—In reply 
to Mr. Delahunty, in the House of Commons, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said the amount 
of loans granted by the Public Loan Commis- 
sioners, with the sanction of the Treasury, to 
local authorities in England for sanitary purposes 
between the 19th of August, 1871, and the 31st 
of December, 1872, was not 869,8331., as stated 
by the hon. gentleman, but 8,389/. Amounts 
had since been granted for like purposes, to the 
extent of 262,5791. During the then present 
month, the Treasury had obtained power from 
Parliament to raise a further sum of 1,500,0001. 
to enable the Loan Commissioners to grant addi- 
tional loans at 34 per cent. to local authorities in 
England for like purposes. Since the 19th of 
August, 1871, the Public Works Loan Board had 
granted to the local authorities in Ireland for 
sanitary purposes upwards of 12,0001. The 
maximum period for repayment of such loans in 
Ireland was fixed by law at twenty-five years for 
Ireland and fifty years for England. The dis- 
tinction was one which he was not prepared to 
justify. The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
prepared a Bill to do away with the distinction, 
and it was only the shortness of the time at his 
disposal that prevented him from carrying it 
through. He was not prepared to reduce the 
rate of interest charged on loans to Ireland, 
which would be made a precedent applicable to 
loans for other places than Ireland. 


Technical Education and the Gold- 
smiths.—A statement of annual prizes esta- 
blished by the Goldsmiths’ Company, at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, for the purpose of 
encouraging technical education in the design 
and execution of works of art in the precious 
metals, is extensively circulated annually among 
workmen and artists, and goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths who have marks entered at, Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. In the month of November last 2501. were 
awarded in prizes, and the company, Mr. Prideaux 
states, received several designs of great beauty 
and originality. To obtain either of the prizes 
for design, originality is necessary, and no copy 
can be the subject of a prize. The prizes are 
awarded in the month of November, and objects 
of art and workmanship must be sent by the 
competitors to Goldsmiths’ Hall, addressed to the 
care of the clerk, Mr. Prideaux, in the week ending 
the 25thof October. The competitors must be 
British subjects. The company have also re- 
solved that a Travelling Scholarship of 1001. per 
annum may be awarded by the wardens to a 
student who has shown exceptional talent, and 
who shall have obtained a prize for design for 
three successive years, in order to enable him to 
study art in the precious metals on the Continent 
of Europe. 


The People’s Music Hall, Hanley.—The 
wooden building in Church-street, Hanley, known 
as the circus, is now closed, the proprietors, 
Messrs. Rogers & Warrilow, having erected at the 
rear, and in the new street running out of High- 
street to King-street, a new hall, which has been 
opened to the public. The building is arranged 
after the manner of a theatre, and externally 
presents a plain appearance. It is calculated 
to hold 4,000 people. The stage is 36 ft. by 
26 ft., and the proscenium is 27 ft. in height. 
The building is well lighted and ventilated. The 
cost, including the site, has been upwards of 
9,0001. There are two entrances, one for the 
pit and boxes, and the other for the gallery. 
Mr. T. Rogers, one of the proprietors, has been 
the architect, and has also superintended the 
erection of the hall. Previously to the openiug 
of the hall, the mayor went to it with the 
borough surveyor, and one or two suggestions 
were made to Messrs. Rogers & Warrilow as to 
alterations which were desirable for the safety 
of the public, and they readily promised that 
these suggestions should have their earnest 
attention. 


Recent Thunderstorms.—The north-west 
of England and part of Scotland have been 
visited by severe storms of lightning and rain, 
and much property has been damaged and many 
lives lost by the lightning. Sunstroke, also, has 
been remarkably frequent throughout the coun. 
try. Besides the usual damages to chimneys, 
roofs, &c., some more notable injuries to property 
have been done, as at Coldstream, on the Scottish 
border, where a statue of the late Mr. Charles 

joribanks has been shivered to pieces, and 
nearly the whole monument, a column about 


. |60 ft. high, thrown down. There has been an 


earthquake at Southport, and waterspouts have 
occurred. 














The Attempted Charge on Postage-stamp 
Enclosures.—The perpetual interference of the 
Post-office authorities with the public conve- 
nience is distressing. They no sooner propose 
and threaten, however, than they withdraw their 
annoying “regulations.” This, we hear, is 
already the case with the threatened special 
charge for transmitting postage-stamps enclosed 
in letters or envelopes. Under the fostering 
wing of the postage-stamp system itself, a vast 
practice of making small purchases and payments 
by penny-post letters and postage-stamps en- 
closed has sprung up and nowprevails throughout 
the whole country; and this, at one swoop, the 
Post-office has threatened once for all to put a 
stop to; for what else could have been the result 
of their ‘‘ new rule,” which, instead of adding 
to their revenues, must have most materially 
diminished them, like their restriction of small 
parcel deliveries ? If they would only go upon 
another tack, now, and afford new and extensive 
facilities for the safe transmission of parcels or 
enclosures ordered and paid for through the 
Post-office, they might do something both new 
and worth doing. 


Cottage Hospitals.—The hospital ‘recently 
erected in Moreton-in-the-Marsh has been opened 
by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in the 
presence of a large number of patrons and sub- 
scribers. The building was commenced in July 
of last year, by Mr. G. Davis, of Chipping 
Campden, whose tender the committee had 
accepted. Messrs. Slatter & Calloway superin- 
tended the work. The building is of stone, 
from the quarries of Mr. Gill, of Bourton-on-the- 
Hill, the walls inside being lined with brick. 
The ground-floor contains matron’s sitting-room, 
convalescent-room, accident-ward, two kitchens, 
and surgery, with larder, fuel-house, and mor- 
tuary. The upper floor contains three wards 
for patients, matron’s bedroom, bath-room, &c. 
The total cost of the building is 8201. It is pro- 
posed to commence with six beds, although 
there is accommodation for ten. The total 
amount raised is nearly 1,0001., which will cover 
the contract and the cost of furnishing. A 
echeme is being matured for the establishment 
of a cottage hospital in Frome, and a meeting 
will be shortly convened for laying the matter 
before the public. 


Crystal Palace School of Art, Science, 
and Literature.—The award of prizes to art- 
students in the ladies’ division of this school was 
made on Saturday. Mr. Louis Haghe and Mr. 
H. G. Hine officiated as judges of the water- 
colour paintings produced by lady students in 
the class conducted by Mr. Edward Goodall. 
The silver medal was given to Miss Edith 
Farquhar ; the certificate of merit to Miss Mary 
Fownes Turner, and special commendation to 
Miss Thwaites. Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., 
and Mr. T. Thornycroft were judges of the 
sculpture produced by members of the class for 
modelling in clay, of which Mr. W. K. Shenton 
is master. The silver medal was awarded to 
Miss Helena Teulon for a model of the “ Venus 
of Milo”; the certificate of merit to Miss 
Macdaff. The judges also bestowed commenda- 
tion on models by both the above-named ladies, 
as well as on works by Miss Kate Green and Miss 
Constance Hopcraft. The drawings and models 
were afterwards exhibited to students and their 
friends in the private studio of the school. 


Improvements in Furnaces.—According to 
the patent of Mr. R. 8. Casson, of Roundoak 
Works, Brierly-hill, a preparing or heating 
chamber is combined with the ordinary puddling- 
chamber, the two chambers being separated by 
a high bridge. In the preparing-chamber, the 
pig-iron or steel is heated to incipient fusion by 
the waste heat or gases passing from the 
puddling-chamber, the heated pig-iron or steel 
being charged into the puddling-chamber by 
lifting it over the bridge. The space at the 
contracted end or neck of each chamber may 
be diminished or increased at pleasure, so as to 
regulate or control the combustion of the gases 
or flames passing through the chambers, as well 
as their temperature. Air may be admitted into 
the chambers through the said regulators or 
reverberators, and they may be kept cool by 
water or steam passed through them. 


Rot in Iron Water-pipes.—The town sur- 
veyor of Bath attributes a bursting of the water- 
pipes there to the effect of the soil in some parts 
of the city, which converts the pipes into a kind 
of plambago which cannot resist the pressure 








of the water. 
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Yarmouth Harbour Works.—Mr. Wm. A. 
Lyttle, C.E., referring to the haven works at 
Yarmouth, observes that the timber has every- 
where been maintained by the port and haven 
commissioners in splendid condition ; but points 
out that timber for such purposes is being dis- 
carded all over the world, as being too perish. 
able and costly. The harbour of Port Said for 
the Suez Canal has been constructed in a rock- 
less sand, but not an ounce of timber has been 
employed, its place being wholly and most pro- 
fitably taken by enormous concrete blocks. 
Numerous important works show how concrete, 
both in air and water, resists the action of time. 
He recommends the adoption of the chemico- 
engineering course for Yarmouth harbour. 


State of the Frescoes in the Houses of 
Parliament.—We regret to learn that on a 
further examination of the principal wall 
paintings in the new Houses of Parliament it has 
been ascertained that a similar process of dis- 
integration to that detected a year or two ago in 
the painting, by Mr. Maclise, R.A., of the 
‘‘ Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at Water- 
loo,”’ has also become apparent in the opposite 
picture, by the same artist, representing the 
“ Death of Nelson,” and that traces of decay are 
observable in the work of Mr. Herbert, R.A., 
depicting “ Moses delivering the Tables of the 
Law to the Israelites.” 


Bursting of a Canal—The Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal at Wigan burst last week into 
a conduit which passes underneath it at Meadow 
Bridge. Two or three tons of clay and several 
sacks of straw were thrown into the opening, 
but the weight of the water carried all before it. 
In addition to the wharfs at the Wigan Depdt 
being drained, it was impossible to work thirty- 
three large cotton manufactories, which were 
dependent on the canal for the water supply, and 
in consequence between 6,000 and 7,000 opera- 
tives were thrown idle till next day. 


The Fire at the Pire-Engine Makers.— 
Locking on, as we did, at the fire which destroyed 
part of the premises of Messrs. Merryweather & 
Son, at the corner of Bow-street and Long-acre, 
it was not difficult to imagine it the act of the 
fire-demons in revenge for the check some- 
times given them by the fire-engines. It was 
strange and disappointing to note what a small 
effect the water thrown upon the building had 
until all the combustible pogtion of it had been 
turned to charcoal. 


Alderman Cotton’s Window in the Guild- 
hall. — Mr. M‘George, chairman of the City 
Lands Committee, stated, at the last Court of 
Common Council of the City of London, that 
Mr. Alderman Cotton had informed him that if 
the window which he had recently placed in 
Guildhall was not considered in keeping with 
the other windows in the hall he would remove 
it in twelve months and replace it by another 
window at his own expense. 


Enlargement of the City of London 
Lunatic Asylum.—The asylum in connexion 
with the City of London is about to be materially 
enlarged, and the Coal, Corn, and Finance Com- 
mittee, having presented a report recommending 
that the sum of 4,0001. for the proposed enlarge- 
ment be provided out of the City funds, the 
recommendation was last week agreed to ata 
meeting of the City Council. 


Poplar Wood.—Many despise poplar as a} 7, 


timber, but it has one golden quality,—it will 
not burn. Some years ago a factory at Notting- 
ham took fire on the second-floor, and burnt out 
to the top furiously, but not downwards; although 
the floors lay a yard thick with hot clinkers and 
melted machinery, yet it did not get down. 
wards, because the floors were of Poplar.—The 
Garden, 


Six Millions to be Spent on the Liverpool 
Docks.—Mr. Langton, the Chairman of the 
Liverpool Dock Board, announced at the weekly 
meeting on Thursday, the 24th ult., that the 
Royal assent had been given to the Bill promoted 
by the Board for constructing new docks at each 
end of the Liverpool Dock Estate, at a total 
cost of about six millions sterling. 


Discoveries in Rochester Cathedral.— 
Interesting discoveries, we learn, have been 
made at Rochester Cathedral, including portions 
of the first cathedral, erected in the year 604, 
encaustic tiles covered with rude figures, and 
two leaden coffins, one of which is supposed to 
contain the remains of Ithamar, Bishop of 
Rochester, who died in 655. 


TENDERS 


For repairs at the Prince of Wales public house, Riley- 
street, Bermondsey. Mr. H. J. Newton, architect :— 











INE Si du <sisessseshessacorcassicooaee . £180 0 0 
Taylor 160 0 0 
Shurmur. 158 0 0 
Rolfe ...... 138 0 0 
Brindle & Co. (accepted)............ 108 10 0 





For the erection of three warchouses, Tudor-street, 
Blackfriars, for Messrs. Spicer, Brothers. Mr, William 
Smith and Mr, William Seymour, joint architects :— 

For two 

adjoining 
w 


For corner 
warehouse, 


war enecescsovecoceses 
Webber ... ¥ 
Nightingale 

Cooke & Green 
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228538 


NANA 


y 
Manly & Rogers 
evant sipniien 
AWYET....06 
Elkington Ae ove 
Crockett & Dickinson 
wie, Bangs, & Co. 


PPP PH 
$28 
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ann 877 
Chappell 6,653 
Trevena 6,523 
King & Son , 6,650 
Carter 6,490 
Mansbridge 6,698 
Oliver 6,221 








For buildings at the Charter-house, for the Merchant 
























Taylors’ Company. Mr. E.I’Anson, architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs, Campbell & Wallen :— 
Extra for wainscot, 
EIUONIIE sacesstivncmenns GUOBTA s snessceds £983 
Ashby & Horner ......... 40,390 ..... oor 943 
Holland & Hannen ....., 40,300 — ....0000 . 664 
OGG is, ci cidebavn sodden 3990 .seceeeee 680 
Lucas, Brothers ......... 39,824 ....... « 890 
OS A SATE 39,814  secsorse . 900 
Fg rape et ES 38,965 coo 633 
Ryder & Sons...........06 oc $8,003. ...000 - 620 
| eee scnnbaaiagelie BEE} -sisdsome 850 
SRMIAEDI i: secstencseisartane Sct Re pinned 658 
1 ee ie apelin. 785 
OWE sod éinccevaeieebens one Ee 760 
Browne & Robinson...... 34,812 ..... sooo 78H 
For Beck-row schools, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Messrs, 
John Young & Son, architects :— 
ONG Cocks scscckdcesesas pebaaaeieeiea . £3,249 0 0 
Brass ... 908 0 0 
Bell & Son.... 2,775 0 0 
Holland .......... 2,718 0 0 
Tooley 2,575 0 0 
Kendall 2,546 0 0 
RODRIRG ....cconsesorervere pipe tees divans 2,405 0 0 
For Cross-bank schools, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Messrs. 
John Young & Son, architects :— 

‘earson £2,707 0 0 
OIG si iienieresnenenensinisneons iinet 1,218 0 0 
LS SE ER SS 1,180 0 0 
PNUINEE 505 <sincucscoubenicatcackelaats - 1,150 0 0 
TOUTED BOW bvscisciniiccctecsccnibienass 1,090 0 0 





For proposed alterations and repairs to St. Andrew’s 
parochial schools, Holborn, for the committee, Mr, 
Ansell, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 





Patton ..cccsce-svus £316 0 0 
Langmead & Way .............. 191 0 0 
Bri — Nut 189 0 0 
Bracher .. 189 0 0 
Wagstaff 185 0 0 
Mansbridge . 165 10 0 
Paka BLO. ccorssmessicteroserceciin 158 0 0 


For proposed alterations to the Spread Eagle, Ken- 
nington-lane, for Messrs. Whitbread & Co, Quantities 
not supplied :— 

ROBO ac ncvrcecsiepeiscemimmiogeced coveee £376 0 O 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West 5 0 0 
Axford & Co. 345 0 0 


Cee neem eeeneenneeneteeeees 











For proposed additions to house at New Steine, 
— Mr. A, Lett, architect, Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 

WR . cisisrmidenscomibive eve £931 15 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West......... 319 10 0 
Griffiths...... 319 0 0 
SOUT ciiincsksscrentderconiesbnricnnabiees 26210 0 





For rebuilding the Greyhound, Sutton, for Mr. W, W- 
orn :— 























0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
For painting, decorating, &c., New Grove House, 
Brentford. r. John W, Smithies, architect :— 
Phillipson £337 9 0 
Gooch 336 0 0 
BOGE ...esssccnese enitnb oetakeieceesnaie 223 16 6 
BODIMBOD geesscsseeceesesonses 223 11 0 








For building three houses, with shops, at Herbert-road, 








near Shooter’s-hill, Kent, for Mr. Robert Webb, Messrs. 
W. Gosling & Sons, architects :— 
Blake £1,910 0 0 
Vickery ..... pavsunaibeccocesveiactinde eo. 1,755 0 0 
MEU “cpu ccospusenntcoeserinitben consis 1,687 0 0 
Clark 1,392 15 0 





For the erection of a residence at Swattenden, near 
Cranbrook, Kent, for Mr. R. Appach, Mr. Charles 
Smith, architect. Quantities supplied :— 















Marshall, Son, & Cramp ......... £6,818 18 0 
Dove, Brothers..........0..s0.ssese0ss 6,575 0 0 
Howell 6,270 0 0 
NTs: phnnkisiviesouhorenmecduaciin 6,085 0 0 
Adcock & Rees. eddesapeosta . 5,840 0 0 
Anscomb 5,730 0 0 
Avard (accepted)... .ccserses csvosees 5,581 0 0 





For teking down and rebuilding coach-house, stable 
&c., at Harden-street, Woolwich, for Mr, Henry Shersby, 
Messrs. Gosling, architects :— 

Carter (accepted) ......... £273 0 0 


For new Wesleyan chapel, Shiloh, Montgomeryshire, 
Mr, W. Ranger, architect :— 
Evans (accepted) ....scccscsessresee. £438 0 0 











For alterations to Wesleyan chapel, Caeran, Mont- 
gomeryshire. Mr. W. Ranger, architect :— 
wm Woolley (accepted) .........++.s0000. £254 10 0 


Alterations to St. Matthias Church, Kensington. Mr, 
Henry Conybear, architect :— 
Wigmore (accepted) ........ servsveree O08 0 O 
For new schools, St, Matthias, Kensington. Mr. Henry 
Conybear, architect :— y 
Wigmore (accepted) £1,095 0 0 


For painting and redecorating St, John’s Church, 
Hoxton :— 






































Smith... sess, £403 0 0 
Berridge 4390 0 0 
Philps & Bisiker ....... pinivincoures soee 409 0 0 
Cooke . 428 0 0 
SING so ccicscscesvosniciwtbsccssigengoa . 41 00 
Harris........ iabbootisisietdbdideedsit covcee’ 419 0 0 
<mpe 416 0 0 

RR oi coh otetnccnitenpahanl cleanin queaoenen 385 0 0 
Chariton & Martin....... detdecsinee «. 375 0 0 
Ritches . 3870 0 0 
Flaxman 370 0 0 
Sawyer . j 347 0 0 
ee EEE TE: sceasnaas 340 0 0 
Bobtbete & BOW is cccssccavssevesceevis «. 3400 0 
Hayward 340 0 0 
TARO TIS see 33D 0 0 
NIUE. ndsakoxabiceriniocustecttersocssaah 33110 6 
Gibbs & Moore (accepted) ......... 330 0 
wedsaaecadenbinenskieinees nnn seen? © 





For painting and decorating town-hall, Stratford, 
Essex :— 

















I vecigcotmpbaetentictinacasse £252 10 0 
OMNI si pctecuscbusacedsseaisonsuads soemeon . 19712 6 
IU is des sitteibinlntccctaainionecosed « 18715 0 
Charlton & Martin (accepted) ... 18710 0 
For new parochial schools, Chiselhurst. Mr. J, Clarke, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Sidney Young :— 

Henshaw £3,925 0 0 
Dove, Brothers......... corcsessevecsce 3,906 0 O 

Oberts, Brothers ............c000+ 3,855 0 0 
SOM ai ctesuccetcttvecivecasesi i Oe Oe 
Gammon.............0000000 wesvecnvetees 3,597 0 0 
Camber 8. Bats «..ccsscrsacciresscaskaore . 3,565 0 0 
Wis Jf ore erecence 3,405 0 0 
Marsland & Son ............ccc0.0008 3,395 0 0 
SOMO ven acnecstiienastdbsceviaeaiantes 3,300 0 0 

For additions to Stoke House, Guildford, Mr. Henry 
Peak, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

TOO ..ccessee doeevsccsescoseepetoucesoces sees £671 0 0 
Mason.......... 671 0 0 
Ce ng, EEA EL 667.10 0 
WOM ir aserbegsic tices esosekavdnteicaseies 650 0 0 
Goddard & Son (accepted) ......... 699 0 0 





For additions to No. 72, Edgware-road, for Mr, F, 
Bullock. Mr, W.S. Witherington, architect :— 





Moashk i 15.0600 nvedasabbenins diuhous de pieated £705 0 0 
COTOOE* .... cacminemmnniseneomiadcienbiaks 700 0 O 
Risoenssansnniakaien ciariaebiaetapiGebatio’ 619 0 0 





For erecting new buildings at 37 and 38, Lombard- 
street. Mr, Mobert Walker, architect :— 


Credit for Extra 
For new old for 4th 
building, materials. floor. 
Macey ....0000 evecevoceees £19,613 © cervceves: B48 c000s. LEZO 
Myers & Son _............ RAE ecaceucss 515 
Scrivener & White...... 13,345 oe 120 HO 
IES Seine tiie ie oininhentae ts | woe ee 537 
Sewell & Son ............ eas a ig ee 515 
Gammon & Sons......... 10,620 ..covseee GO eves 430 
Holland & Hannen ... 10,430 ,......0 "eee 418 
Browne & Robinson... 10,371 ........ ae 470 
Ashby & Son ............. Us. Beer : eee 492. 
Trollope & Son*......... 10,080 ...ccc00e OP visce 406 
TBD ceccctvssorccaneovine ae * ean woes WORF tak 460 
* Accepted 





For the erection of Congregational Church at Leyton> 














Essex. Mr. T. L. Banks, architect ;— 
Lindzell & Son 00 
SO csaracesscaspabtcereunessvisenes » 00 
Sevedisversivecses 00 
Stains & Son ......... 0 0 
IEEE sccctvscntiycts 0 0 
IEE oss cconndesuqiutniniteionebvixeeksiin 0 0 
BOE tiie aecvbcactinddectanchenkatecds 0 0 
Hosking, Brothers ............ec0008 1,837 0 0 
PE Te ADs cccnmrtineltnicinenscspe 1,780 0 0 
For general a and cleansing of the London esta- 
blishment of Christ's Hospital. Mr, T, Renton, architect. 
Quantities supplied:— _ 
Patman & Fotheringham............ £890 0 0 
GET -" vcvdesinisvisinscuceies « 856 0 0 
Shaw i 816 0 0 
Pitman & Cuthbertson....... 749 0 0 
Hayward & Son (accepted),.,, 645 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L. (thanks).—A. M. (information as to concrete will be found in 
previous volumes of the Builder).—J. G.~J. W.—J. G.—B. 8. — 
R. A.—J. W.—T. B.—J. C.—N. 8.—A. M.—Mra. C. H. B.--G. T. C.~— 
J. H.—W. 8.—8.—A, P.—B. N. & W.—M. T.—M. P.—C. K.—C. M.— 
L.—A, P.—W. 0.—Messrs, W.—H. P.—W. R.—B. E. N.—W. W.+ 
E. B. F. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


AD.ciatamants of tacts, late of tenteny Samy nich Be emamennie®t 
by the name and address of the sender, not for 
publication. 





Nore.—The. responsibility of si; articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste of natn yn ‘ 





